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ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


EpiTor1aL CoMMENT 


N THE American Mercury for October, 1929, Mr. Nelson 
Antrim Crawford has some interesting (if not precisely ac- 
curate) words to say about THe Sewanee Review: 


....the press [of the University of the South] began in 1892 
the publication of THe Sewanee Review, a quarterly 
intended to represent the literati of the South. It has never 
attained to much circulation, but it has helped to illuminate 
the darkness of the Total Immersion Belt. 


No doubt Mr. Crawford intended flattery though his facetious- 
ness clouds it. Perhaps the only accurate fact in his comment 
is that THe Sewanee Review has “never attained to much cir- 
culation”, but he failed to mention a much more significant fact: 

that THe Sewanee Review is the oldest, living quarterly in the 
United States. It has struggled against great odds to maintain 
a high literary tradition which an increasing number of cultivated 
readers have, within the last few years, recognized. The sub- 
scription list, Mr. Crawford, is increasing. 

In two years, THe Sewanee Review will celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary but it is anticipating that event now with a few 
typographical changes on its cover and on the first page of each 
essay. The beginning of the new decade of the nineteen-thirties 
seems appropriate to introduce these long-needed improvements 
as an outward and visible sign of inner, spiritual grace. Not since 
1902 have we been given to retrospection in these pages, but 
nearing the forties presses on us and urges us to look backward. 
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Looking backward at this time has its sorrow, for this is the 
first issue of Tue Sewanee Review which was not composed by 
hand in the University Press of the University of the South, and 
entirely superintended by Albert Chalmers Sneed who died sud- 
denly June 17, 1929. Albert Chalmers Sneed, the Director of 
the Press, was an artist in type: a fastidious, exacting, patient 
printer whose handicraft made him known here and abroad. 
No history of beautiful printing in the United States can be trust- 
worthy which omits some reference to his work. 

Looking backward, too, brings to mind the recollection of the 
courageous Southern scholar who first edited this Review: Will- 
iam Peterfield Trent. Two summers ago, the present Editor visited 
him at Norwalk, Connecticut. A beautiful July day; a white 
New England homestead not far from the ocean’s roar; ample, 
spacious elms with their impenetrable greenery spreading like a 
canopy; and there, in a wheel-chair, pathetically frail sat the gal- 
lant gentleman, now hors de combat. I had seen and heard 
him at Columbia, before he suffered the stroke of paralysis, this 
beloved Dean of American Letters. We tried to talk of many 
things, particularly of the Sewanee he loved so well, but the 
memory of younger, more vigorous days overcame him and he 
wept. So, while we talked of trifles, I thought of his achieve- 
ments; his bravery in writing the life of William Gilmore Simms, 
his editorship of the Cambridge History of American Literature, 
the souls of many distinguished scholars he had touched, and his 
courage in helping to establish this Review. 

“T got out the first number by hook or crook, writing two 
articles and several reviews....We had a warm greeting from 
all quarters. Almost the only unfavorable notice had a most 
amusing side to it.” So Dr. Trent wrote his successor. The story 
of the founding and first ten years of the Review may be found 
in Volume X (1902) on pages 477 to 492. Professor Trent re- 
mained editor for eight years: in the Fall of 1900 he was called 
to Columbia University. His successor was Dr. John Bell Henne- 
man who continued as editor until his death, November 26, 1908. 
Of him, William Porcher DuBose, “the Angelic Doctor of Se- 
wanee”, said, “He came here not a member of the Church which 
represents religion among us. No one knew his mind and no 
one asked it. Sewanee stands for Christianity, but for Christ- 
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lanity in its most catholic and inclusive form....Sewanee in no 
sense questioned or prescribed Dr. Henneman’s faith... .Some- 
how, I suppose gradually and perhaps unconsciously, Dr. Henne- 
man had come to be, beyond all of us, the embodiment of the 
true idea and spirit of Sewanee.” He continued THe SewANEE 
Review upon a high standard and not only secured for it articles 
by distinguished persons (like Mr. Paul Elmer More, for instance) 
but himself contributed scholarly papers. Those which he wrote 
on Shakespeare and published in this Review are distinguished. 

The third editor, Dr. John M. McBryde, Jr. (now Professor 
of English at Tulane University) assumed his responsibilities in 
January, 1910 and continued his editorship until December, 1919. 
His heroism in saving THe Sewanee Review during the severe 
strains of the Great War deserves especial mention; for through 
his efforts, when the official financial support of The University of 
the South was temporarily withdrawn because of the distressing 
conditions of the times, Dr. McBryde rallied his colleagues of the 
University faculty and with them persisted to sustain the —_— 
and to increase the circulation of the magazine. 

The fourth editor, Dr. George Herbert Clarke (now Widhinass 
of English in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada) took up 
Dr. McBryde’s task in January 1920 and continued until Oct- 
tober 1925. Dr. Clarke brought to his work a rich knowledge of 
significant movements and individuals of our contemporary lit- 
erature. By securing essays and studies on these topics from 
competent scholars he increased the appeal of Tue Sewanee Re- 
VIEW. 

The editorial policy of the Review has remained constant 
through all the years represented by the four editors just men- 
tioned. “The Review,” wrote Professor Trent, “did not become 
quite as much a Southern organ as I had hoped.” Throughout 
the pages of the thirty-seven volumes will be found essays by 
authoritative writers living in all parts of our country. What 
Dr. Henneman said in 1902 remains still true: “It has not been 
without courage that the Review has sought to be a serious crit- 
ical and literary journal. It was believed that there was need for 
it, and it has come to belong not to Sewanee but to the whole 
country. Other periodicals, and excellent ones, had other aims 
primarily and those of literary study secondarily. The Review 
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has stood for culture of the literary spirit first, and all else was of 
second importance. And this has determined the nature of its 
contents. It did not stand for mere documents and data as such 
...and it has had more than once to décline publishing these, 
however valuable. The literary spirit has dominated its con- 
duct, though this has been interpreted, as seen, in the broadest 
sense, as including biography, history, and current questions 
when regarded not as a means for partisanship but as an oppor- 
tunity for reflection and thought....The new attempted was not 
a discovery of new facts, but a fresh enthusiasm, a particular ap- 
preciation or point of view, or a spirited and discerning re-state- 
ment.” 


W. S. K. 


LINES TO A YOUNG PROFESSOR 


When I recall the hours I’ve spent with you 

What moment do you think shines forth most clear? 
What gleaming detail, still undimmed and true, 
Will I remember after many a year? 

It will not be your proud philosophy, 

Nor even the perfect sonnet we once wrote; 


Not your clear insight into history - - 

No! For the unbelieving world | note 

This, the astounding bit time shall not shelve: 

A night by Shoal Creek on a clover-bed 

Where from the purple twilight until twelve 

The hollow of your shoulder held my head ; 

And yet you talked of Rome’s Decline and Fall - - 
Oh, you, so wise, are not so wise at all! 


MIRIAM Brown. 















by fames W estfall T hompson 



































THE CHARM OF THE PROLOGUE 


N ONE of his parliamentary speeches Disraeli, with that biting 
quality which was the savor of his utterance so often, said’ 
“The author who speaks about his own books is almost as bad 
as a mother who talks about her own children.” 
Dryden, in his Fadles, ancient and modern, excoriated the 
pinchbeck imitators and conceited, sycophantic writers who 
dangled on applause. 


They who think too well of their own performances,” 
he has written, “are apt to boast in their prefaces how lit- 
tle time their works have cost them, and what other busi- 
ness of more importance interfer'd; but the reader will be 
apt to question why they allow’d not a longer time to make 
their works more perfect, and why they had so despicable 
an opinion of their judges as to thrust their indigested stuff 
upon them, as if they deserv’d no better. 


The witticism—or the criticism— is only half true. There 
are prefaces and prefaces. 

The other point of view with reference to the quality of pro- 
logues has been expressed by Victor Hugo in the prologue to 
his Cromwell/—that classic of the romantic movement. 


Notes and prefaces are sometimes a convenient method 
of adding to the weight of a book, and of magnifying, in 
appearance at least, the importance of a work; as a matter 
of tactics this is not dissimilar to that of a general who, to 
make his battle-front more imposing, puts everything, even 
his baggage trains, in the line. And then, while critics fall 
foul of the preface, and scholars of the notes, it may hap- 
pen that the work itself will escape them, passing uninjured 
between their cross-fires, as an army extricates itself from 
a dangerous position between two skirmishes of outposts 
and rear-guards. 


The glimpses one gets into the chambers of the brain of a 
great writer, a Meredith, a Carlyle, through their prefaces are as 
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rare and beautiful sunsets. The workshop of a great mind is the 
most interesting place in the world. Qualitatively the best of a 
writer's thought is often to be found in his preface or prologue. 
Although the, first thing in the book as printed, it is usually the 
last thing written. Therein the author's refined thought finds 
authentic» expression. . The consummation of the work, mayhap 
of years, flushes his mind with a chaste enthusiasm-for the ac- 
complished fact, and the superman, under the unusual stimulus, 
rises above the man. ‘ 

This mood is reflected in Gibbon’s account of his’coneclusion 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire: 


It was on the day, or rather the night, of the 27th of 
June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that I 
wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house in 
my garden. . . . I will not dissemble the first emotions of 
joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the es- 
tablishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the 
future of my History, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious. 


The combination of lofty thought with perfect language is the 
characteristic of every great prologue. The unknown priestly 
compiler of Genesis, looking down the long vista of centuries 
from the heights of Jewish monotheism, felt the wonder and 
power and majesty of God as only a poet or a prophet could. 
The man who penned the opening words of the Bible was the 
hierophant of a tremendous inspiration. Every one of spiritual 
mind must feel what no one can wholly express in this marvel- 
ous chapter. No poet ever since has risen to so sublime a de- 
scription of the emergence of life and light. No painter, not 
even Michael Angelo, has pictured it in any such way as to thrill 
‘ the observer. The genius of Rembrandt, perhaps the greatest 
master of the handling of light and darkness, never tried to paint 
this supreme event. 
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Of a piece with the prologue of Genesis in beauty of utter- 
ance and grandeur of thought, and endowed with an endless 
inspiration all its own, is the foreword to the Gospel of John. 
The harmony of. thé’ gréatest inspiration the world has known 
rings in these’ ies like the peal of a great bell in the brain. 

‘What constitutes the charm of both these prutegucs?) The 
implicit siticerity of him who penned them under the stress of a 
thought which found expression in language of noble simplicity 
and perfect dignity. 

Again, one ‘may have recourse to Hugo, this time not for 
analysis, but for interpretation. In the same preface above 
quoted he says: 


In primitive times, when man awakes in a world that is 
newly created, poetry awakes with him. In the face of the 
marvellous things that dazzle and intoxicate him, his first 
speech is ahymn simply. He is still so close to God that 
all his meditations are ecstatic, all his dreams are visions. 
His bosom swells, he sings as he breathes. His lyre has 
but three strings—God, the soul, creation. . . . Such is 
the first man, such is the first poet. . . . Prayer is his sole 
religion, the ode is his only form of poetry. This ode, this 
poem of primitive times, is Genesis. 


Our religion and our philosophy today have got away from 
the primitive anthropomorphic conception of God. Yet that 
conception has endowed the world with some of the most per- 
fect examples of literature and art. It is a pity that the Calvin- 
istic conviction of sin “‘which brought death into the world and 
all our woe” mars the opening lines of Paradise Lost. What a 
majestic prologue it would have been if Milton, in language no 
man has ever surpassed for sonorous beauty, had begun with 
God walking in the garden in the cool of the day? 

Milton’s lapse was Goethe’s opportunity. That invocation in 
heaven which is the prologue of Faust is beyond anything of its 
kind in literature except the prologue to the Book of Job, 
It takes a poet to translate a poet. Perhaps Shelley's translation 
better preserves the spirit and the form than that of any other. 
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But poets are not alone in possessing this supreme inspiration. 
Philosophers, moralists, historians, have the same authentic note. 
It seems to me a matter of regret that the dialogue form of Plato 
precluded the use of the prologue. A philosophic structure, 
like a temple or cathedral, needs to be set in a.gréat close; one 
wants to approach it gradually through elmed aisles or across a 
wide stretch of greensward. 

Tudor prose, I fear, has been unjustly eclipsed by Tudor 
poetry in popular estimation. Yet More’s Usopia and Caxton’s 
presses are the literary glory of the reign of Henry VIII. The 
former every one knows—or professes to know. But how many 
are familiar with Caxton’s prologue to the Recueil des histoires 
de Troye? It is fair and stately language. Of a piece with it 
is Caxton’s prologue to his edition of the Mort d' Arthur. There 
is room for only a sentence: 


And for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to 
read in; but for to give faith and believe that all is true 
that is contained therein, ye be at your liberty. 


In the preface to Vergil’s Enxeydos, Caxton writes: 


This book is not for every rude and uncunning man to 
see, but to clerks and very gentlemen that understand gen- 
tleness and science. 


Prose of stately measure like this, in the hands of the great 
moralists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries became 
veritable organ music. Montaigne is the notable exception. His 
mind was analytic, not synthetic. He never condensed the pith 
of his philosophy into terse, dense form. His style flashes, it 
does not glow. But what Montaigne himself failed to do, his 
immortal Tudor translator did for him. In wiry, sinewy diction, 
combined with the loftiness of a high hour, Florio’s prologue to 
his translation of Montaigne is a superb piece of writing: 


Had my intention beene to forestal and purchase the 
world’s opinion and favour; I: would surely have adorned 
myselfe more quaintly, or kept a more grave and solemne 
march. I desire therein to be delineated in mine own gen- 
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uine, simple and ordinarie fashion, without contention, art 
or study, for it is myselfe I pourtray. 


With Montaigne, that perfect gentleman of sixteenth century 
France, one may associate that perfect gentleman of Elizabethan 
England, Edmund Spenser, although one wrote prose and the 
other poetry. Sometimes I think Spenser has unconsciously 
portrayed himself-in the preface to the Faery Queen: 


The generall end therefore of all the hooks is to fashion 
a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle disci- 
pline; which fur that I conceived shoulde he =-+ ptausi- 
ble and pleasing, being coloured with an historicall fiction, 
the which most part of men delight to read, Rather for 
variety of matter than for profite of the ensample, I chose 
the historye of King Arthure, as most fitte for the excel- 
lency of his person, being made famous by many men’s 
former workes, and also furthest from the daunger of envy, 
and suspition of present time. 

When one reads the stately prefaces of Hooker, Hale, Bacon, 
Burton, Sir Thomas Browne, Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, it is like 
standing under the open sky at night with every constellation 
glowing. Their thoughts shine with the deep radiance of great 
stars, or the planets. Emerson has somewhere said that the 
gleam of light from within is worth more than the firmament of 
bards and sages. But not every one has a sky-mind like his. 
Most of us who think we think, shine by reflected light. 

Thoughts like these I am about to quote come from the far 
depths of a spacious mind and sing as the morning stars on that 
first great day: 

Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world. Al things in heaven and earth do her homage— 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest are not 
exempted ‘rom her power.—Hooker. 

I hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the 
which as men of course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavour themselves by 

way of amends to be a help and ornament thereto.— Bacon. 
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Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl 
chain of all virtues. —Ha//. 


Dr. Johnson was not far from right when, in the preface to his 
own immortal dictionary—why not say immortal preface, too? 


—he wrote: 


. . » If the language of theology were extracted from 
«Hooker and the translation of the Bible; the terms of natu- 
10 opal tenowledge'frém-Bacun; the phrases of policy, war and 
navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of poetry and fiction 
STi (Gpetiser: and ‘Sidney; and the diction Of common lite 
from Shakespeare, few ideas would be lost to mankind for 
want of English words in which they might be expressed. 


Who does not love Bacon for the haughty conviction of the 
high integrity of his own thought? 


PROEMIUM, EpistLe, DEDICATORY, PREFACE, AND PLAN OF 
THE INSTAURATION MaGna, by Francis Bacon. “Francis 
Bacon reasoned thus with himself, and judged it to be for 
the interest of present and future generations that they 
should be made acquainted with his thoughts.”’ 


Now contrast with Bacon’s Magnificat of himself the sweet 
modesty of the publishers of the First Folio of Shakespeare, 
printed in 1623 by John Heminge and Henry Condell: 


. . . It is not our province, who onely gather his works 
and give them to you, to praise him. It is yours that 
reade him. 


It is a far cry from the rondured eloquence of these writers 
to the quaint and humorous moralizing of Izaak Walton. But 
the charm is no less for the change. I venture to think that no 
preface in literature has more genial, pithy lines than the pref- 
ace to The Compleat Angler: 1 


If thou be a severe, sour-cbmplexioned man, then I here 
disallow thee to be a competent judge. 


Angling may be said to be so like mathemétics that it can 
never be fully learnt. 
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As no man is a born artist, so no man is born an angler. 


I shall stay him no longer than to wish him a rainy evening 
to read this following discourse; and that if he be an honest 
angler, the east wind may never blow when he goes fishing. 


I am, Sir, a brother of the angle. 
Angling is somewhat like poetry —men are to be born so. 
In spite of the scoff directed at histéry for its alleged men- 
dacity by Walpole, Johnson and others. the. fact. remains that on 
no class of writers has the search for truth made greater impres- 


sion than.upon the great historians... The.quality of «—r~°™ 
the patient labor, the endeavor to estimate the subtle values of 


the human heart, the necessity of appraising men and events 
from antiquity downward, has bred a reverence for truth, an 
appreciation for the “dignity of history” in the minds of the 
best historical writers. The pages of literature may be searched 
in vain for loftier purpose than can be found in the writings of 
the world’s scriptores rerum gestarum. Open Herodotus. The 
wish to tell the truth is the thing which actuates him: 


These are the researches of Herodotus of Halicarnassus 
which he publishes in the hope of thereby preserving from 
decay the remembrance of what men have done, and of 
preventing the great and wonderful deeds of the Greeks 
and Barbarians from losing their due meed of glory, and 
withal Zo put on record what have been their grounds of 
feud. | 

Thucydides was thirteen years younger than Herodotus, but 
the difference in the method and content of their histories is far 
greater than the time element) The immense originality of 
Thucydides lies in his constructive method of research and the 
incisive use of argument. Hebelieved in studying events as 
facts which were attached one to another in permanent order. 
The preface of his history is a masterly presentation of his politi- 
cal philosophy. Polybius breathed the same spirit, though his 
art is inferior. The sombre mind of Tacitus, on the other hand, 
though his art is nearly equal to that of Thucydides, inhibited 
largeness of view, and we look in vain in his works for a proem 
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worthy of his real intellectual grandeur. The nearest approach 
to a genuine prologue which Tacitus makes is the first chapter 
of the Life of Agricola, a work which was a labor of love. 

It is a far cry from Tacitus to Froissart. Yet, ignoring chron- 
ology, Froissart is nearer to Herodotus than any other historical 
writer. When he wrote, modern Europe was in the flush of its 
youth as Greece was in the fifth century B.C. History was 
written along the simple, primitive lines of narrative achievement 
with drum: and trumpet history predominant. Legend and 


myth, as in the days of Herodotus, passed at their face value. 
r at, tke his Greek forerunticr, felt che impulse, and his 


style has the easy, almost garrulous flow of the immortal father 
of history. The difference lies in that one was the product of 
pagan antiquity in its youth, the other a child of the end of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Despite the immense dif- 
ference in time there is kinship between Herodotus and Frois- 
sart. The simplicity, the naivete, the dignity of honest narra- 
tion, as one reads it in the Tudor translation which admirably 
preserves that archaic quality which is part of its charm, is a rare 
delight to him who reads. The prologue to the Chronicles has 
the feeling almost of an invocation. 


That the honourable and noble adventures and featis of 
armes, don and achyved by the warres of Fraunce and Ing- 
lands, should notably be inregistered and put in perpetuall 
memory, whereby the preuve and hardy may have ensam- 
ple to incourage them in theyr well doyng, I syr Johan 
Froissart, wyll treat and recorde an hystory of great louage 
and preyse: but, or I begyn, I require the Savyour of all 
the worlde, who of nothyng created al thynges, that he wyll 
gyve me such grace and understanding, that I may continue 
and persever in suche wyse, that whoso this proces readeth 
or hereth, may take paustance, pleasure and ensample. 


We catch the same high note in the Florentine Chronicle of 
Giovanni Villani: 
Forasmuch as among our Florentine ancestors few and 


ill-arranged memorials are to be found of the past doings 
of our city of Florence, I, ‘ohn, citizen of Florence, consid- 
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ering the nobility and greatness of our city at our present 
times, hold it mete to recount and make memorial of the 
root and origins of so famous a city, and of its adverse and 
happy changes and of past happenings; not because I feel 
myself sufficient for such work, but to give occasion to our 
successors not to be negligent in preserving records of the 
notable things which shall happen in the times after us. 


The critical and inquiring spirit of the Renaissance, united in 
the sixteenth century with the new impulse to historiography 
imparted by the Reformation, by 1600 produced (especially in 
France) a race of scholars distinguished for erudition and broad 
humanity, as for example, Hugo Grotius and the president De 
Thou. The foreword to the latter's monumental Historia sui 
temporis is impressive reading, even if the effect is partially ob- 
scured to a modern by being written in Latin. De Thou was 
both soldier and lawyer who had lived through the wars of re- 
ligion in France into the wider freedom of the reign of Henry 
IV. The great scriptors of the age of erudition spared neither 
ink nor paper—nor the reader —in expression of their thought. 
De Thou's preface fills several folio pages, but reveals a noble 
character: 


It is the first law of history to fear to record what is false, 
and in the next place not to want courage in relating the 
truth. 


While France in the sixteenth century already had discovered 
the light of criticism and the lamp of learning was shedding its 
beams on the written pages of history, England well beyond the 
1600 mark still revelled in the twilight of medizval romance and 
legendary history. More’s Richard //] and Bacon’s Henry VII 
had no imitators. Holinshed’s Chronicles held the throne with 
their tales of Lear and Arthur. Even Milton, in the sole his- 
torical work he wrote, did not entirely shake off this tradition. 
In the quaint and engaging proem to his History of Britain, 
after relating, apropos of the legendary history of Britain the 
tales about the giant Albion and Brutus of Troy, Locrine, Hudi- 
bras, Lear and Lud, Milton introduces the quaint caveat: 
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Whereto I neither oblige the belief of other person, nor 
over-hastily subscribe mine own. By this time, like one 
who had set out on his way by night and travelled through 
a region of smooth or idle dreams, our history now arrives 
on the confines where daylight and truth meets us with a 
clear dawn, representing to our'view, though at a far dis- 
tance, true.colours and shapes. 


The transition from pure narrative to pragmatic history in 
England comes with Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World. 
Though woefully unqualified to write history, however much he 
made history, Raleigh’s perception of the fundamental necessity 
to ascertain the truth yet dignifies him as an historian. That 
majestic moral tribute to history in Raleigh’s prologue—‘“ His- 
tory hath triumphed over time, which besides it nothing but 
eternity hath triumphed over’’—will live forever, conjoined with 
the noble and courageous /finis. 

The preface to Raleigh's History of the World indubitably is 
the high-water mark of Elizabethan prologues : 


For myself, if I have in anything served my Country, and 
prized it before my private, the general acceptation can 
yield me no other profit at this time, than doth a fair sun- 
shine day to a sea-man after shipwreck; and the contrary 
no other harm an outrageous tempest after the port attained. 
I know that I lost the love of many, for my fidelity to Her 
[Queen Elizabeth] whom I must still honour in the dust. 


. . . It is not the least debt which we owe unto history 
that it hath made us acquainted with our dead ancestors ; 
and, out of the depth and darkness of the earth, delivered 
us their memory and fame. . . . The marks set on private 
men, are with their bodies cast into the earth; and their 
fortunes, written only in the memories of those that lived 
with them. . . . 


. . . God's judgments upon the greater and the greatest 
have been left to posterity. . . . For who hath not observed 
what labour, practice, peril, bloodshed, and cruelty the 
kings and princes of the world have undergone, exercised, 
taken on them and committed; to make themselves and 
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their issues masters of the world? And yet hath Babylon, 
Persia, Syria, Macedon, Carthage, Rome and the rest no 
fruit, no flower, grass, nor leaf springing upon the face of 
the earth of those seeds; no, their very roots and ruins do 
hardly remain. . . . Human reason might so have judged, 
were not. this passage jof Casaubon also true: ‘A day, an 
hour, a moment, is enough to overturn things that seemed 
to have been founded and rooted in adamant.’ .., . 


. . . But what of all this? and to what end do we lay 
before the eyes of the living the fall and fortunes of the 
dead ; seeing that the world is the same that it hath been, 
and the children of the present time will still obey their 
parents? . . . Foras we are content to forget our own ex- 
perience, and to counterfeit the ignorance of our own 
knowledge . . . so we neither look behind us what hath 
been, nor before us what shall be..... For although 
religion and the truth thereof be in every man’s mouth... . 
what is it other than an universal dissimulation? . . . We 
are all, in effect, become comedians in religion, and while 
we act in gesture and voice divine virtues, in all the course 
of our lives we renounce our persons and the parts we play. 


Raleigh’s History of the World indeed is a noble fragment. 


An entirely different sort of history of the late Tudor and 
early Stuart era is the literature of action—the infinite number 
of narratives of exploration and discovery of that age. To the 
original edition of his collection of the Pilgrimages, as he curi- 
ously called them, the immortal Purchas prefixed a preface 
truly astonishing. I quote Purchas’s slap at superficial travelers: 





As for Gentlemen, travell is accounted an excellent mo- 
ment to them; and therefore many of them coming to their 
Lands sooner than to their Wits, adventure themselves to 
see the Fashions of other Countries . . . and bring homea 
few smattering .... , flattering garbes, .. . . , foppish 
fancies, foolish guises and disguises, the varieties of neigh- 
bored Natives . . . without furthering of their knowledge 
of God, the World, or themselves. 


The growth of puritanism, congregationalism and Quakerism 
pervaded English literature with a solemnity which finds beau- 
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tiful expression in Penn's prologue to Fox's Journal and the in- 
imitable rhymed foreword to Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. The 
calmness, the elevation, the sweetness of Penn’s writing makes 
it one of the serenest examples of English prose in existence. 
Here is a bit from Penn’s tribute to Fox’s memory: 


. . . Beyond all contradiction . . . God sent him;.. . 
no arts or parts had any share in the matter or manner of 
his ministry; . . . so many great, excellent and necessary 
truths as he came forth to preach to mankind had, there- 
fore, nothing of man’s wit or wisdom to recommend them ; 
so that as to man he was an original, being no man’s copy. 


Then after a long and sympathetic tribute to the attributes of 
Fox’s character, Penn goes on: 


As he lived, so he died, feeling the same eternal power 
that had raised and preserved him, in his last moments. 
. He had the comfort of a short illness and the bless- 


ing of a clear sense to the last. . . . I have done, as to this 
part of my Preface, when I have left this short epitaph to 
his name: 


‘Many sons have done virtuously in his day; but, dear 
George, thou excellest them all.’ 


But sometimes one turns from ponderous erudite prefaces to 
the monumental tomes and pious forewords, however beautiful 
the spirit of them, to the tonic satirical literature of the same 
period. No one needs to be told that the greatest satirists of 
the age were Rabelais, Cervantes, Laurence Sterne and Swift. 
Rabelais’ abundance makes him overflow in separate introduc- 
tions to each part of his immortal work, the gem of all being 
that to the fifth book, which has furnished forth literature with 
such aphorisms as “Speak the truth and shame the devil”; 
“Plain as a nose on a man’s face” and the phrase “Hearts of 
oak”’. 

Cervantes’ preface to Don Quixote is like unto it in sparkle 
with such apothegms as “Not to mince matters” and “ They can 
expect nothing but labor for their pains”. The unity which we 
admire in the sonorous prefaces of the great moralists is here 
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compensated for by the flashes of wit that dart across the page 
like lightning in the sky. 

In the eighteenth century the sycophantic practice of authors 
of dedicating their work to a patron often degraded the prologue 
into an address of fulsome flattery. The best prologue of the 
century is the preface to Johnson’s Dictionary, containing the 
pronunciamento of his intellectual independence in the famous 
words : 


I am not so lost in lexicography as to forget that words 
are the daughters of earth, and that things are the sons of 
heaven... . 


a sentiment not original with him, as the phrase ‘“‘not to forget” 
shows, for it is of Hindu origin and was brought to Europe by 
Sir William Jones. 

Johnson was downright proud of his lexicographical achieve- 
ment, and he was justified in the sentiment. ‘In this work,” 
he wrote “when it shall be found that much is omitted, let it 
not be forgotten that much likewise is performed.”’ He wrote 
in a day when critics were keen to the point of ferocity. Is it 
true to-day, as Johnson said of his own time, that ‘‘no book is 
ever spared out of tenderness to the author’? We would have 
less trash and more real literature if there were as honest critics 
now as there were in the eighteenth century. 

In this same admirable prologue Johnson has drawn a Ho- 
garthian picture of the Grub street literary hack: 


It is the fate of those who toil at the lower empioyments 
of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil, than at- 
tracted by the prospect of good; to be exposed to censure, 
without hope of praise; to be disgraced by miscarriage, or 
punished for neglect, where success would have been with- 
out applause, and diligence without reward. Among these 
unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries, whom man- 
kind have considered, not as the pupil, but the slave of 
science: the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove 
rubbish and clear obstructions from the paths through which 
Learning and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, 
without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that 
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facilitates their progress. Every other author may aspire 
to praise; the lexicographer can only hope to escape re- 
proach, and even this negative recompense has been granted 
to but very few. 


Before we leave the lovable and crusty doctor, room must be 
found for this tribute to the Bard of Avon in Johnson’s preface 
to his edition of Shakespeare: 


That praises are without reason lavished on the dead, 
and that the honours due only to excellence are paid to 
antiquity, is a complaint likely to be always continued by 
those who, being able to add nothing to truth, hope for 
eminence from thejheresies of paradox; or those who, being 
forced by disappointment upon consolatory expedients, are 
willing to hope from posterity what the present age refuses, 
and flatter themselves that the regard which is yet denied 
by envy will at last be bestowed by time. 


After Johnson the old, formal, dignified prologue tends to 
disappear from English literature, or survives in the more matter- 
of-fact and briefer preface. Yet nineteenth century literature 
has a few prefaces or prologues that are gleams of the planetary 
mind of former days. The first of these in time, and not the 
least in importance, is the preface to the Lyrical Ballads, pub- 
lished in 1798, a date which may be taken as the initial date of 
nineteenth century English literature. For what we call ‘cen- 
turies’ are not mathematically divided periods; but epochs en- 
dowed with a new interpretation and quality of life by the genius 
of man: 

Writing of the poet Wordsworth says: 


He is the rock of defence for human nature ; an upholdet 
and preserver, carrying everywhere with him relationship 
and love. In spite of difference of soil and climate, of lan- 
guage and manners, of laws and customs; in spite of things 
silently gone out of mind, and things violently destroyed ; 
the Poet binds together by passion and knowledge the vast 
empire of human society, as it is spread over the whole 
earth, and over all time. The objects of the Poet's thoughts 
are everywhere; though the eyes and senses of men are, 
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it is true, his favourite guides, yet he will follow wherever 
he can find an atmosphere of sensation in which to move 
his wings. Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge—it 
is as immortal as the soul of man. 


If the labours of men of science should ever create any 
material revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and 
in the impressions which we habitually receive, the Poet 
will sleep then no more than at present; he will be ready 
to follow the steps of the man of science, not only in those 
general indirect effects, but he will be at his side, carrying 
sensation into the midst of the objects of the science itself. 
The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, the 
mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the Poet's art as 
any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ever 
come when these things shall be familiar to us, and the re- 
lations under which they are contemplated by the followers 
of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and palpably 
material to us as enjoying and suffering beings. If the 
time should ever come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on as it 
were, a form of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the 
Being thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the 
household of man. 


Shelley, in his Defense of Poetry, magnificently wrote: ‘ Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration, the mirrors 
of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the present.” 
Was he thinking of these paragraphs of Wordsworth’s? Certain 
it is that many of the changes of the nineteenth century are 
prophesied in these words—the progress of science, the indus- 
trial revolution. 

The preface to Ruskin'’s Crown of Wild Olives is an example 
of singularly beautiful literature, both for its form and its spirit. 
The most recent great preface which I know is that of Joseph 
Conrad to the Nigger of the Narcissus, since become a classic, 
as the artist's profession of faith. But for me the prologue of 
prologues in nineteenth century literature is that written by 
Whitman to the first edition of his Leaves of Grass, unfortun- 
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ately rarely printed with the book. The combination of criti- 
cism, imagination and spiritual value in this noble foreword 
makes it a precious and astounding monument of genius. 

But such prologues are as oases in the desert now-a-days. 
Most prefaces today are short and flat, and many a book has 
none. It is too bad that the courtly, dignified, even if some- 
times ponderous prologue of our forefathers has gone out of 
vogue. For the prologue is an interesting and unique species 
of literature. Moreover, a good preface, like the Plimsol line 
on a vessel, shows how deep of draught the book is. 


ON THE GREAT CONCILIATOR: NOW 
HONORED IN THE OLD DOMINION 


‘Tis said the Honorable Henry Clay 

Was poor-white stock of Hanover, 

And left Virginia for the New Day 
(Kentucky) where the strong men were: 

A ruffled shirt and a gilded coach, 

Along with ambition, changed their mind— 
At least the Virginians now are kind. 

Such was the sting of their reproach. 


ALLEN TATE. 
































SONNETS IN THE EARLY 
TWENTIES 
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SprRING TERM EXAM IN A GIRLS’ COLLEGE 



































This morning in the auditorium 

Three hundred virgins sit in ordered rows. 
The atmosphere is heavy with the hum 

Of cerebration. Will they pass? God knows! 
Glibly enough they write of prose and rhyme, 
Amazing feats of scholarship commit, 

Hand in their knowledge with relief sublime— 
The last time they will have to think of it. 
O beautiful and young, with no regret ' 
Now shrug these artificial thoughts aside ; 
Sweet-fleshed and fancy free, go forth and let 
Your nature take her course; thus, starry-eyed, 
A thousand things more lovely you will find 
Than all this noble progress of the mind! 


II 
MATURITY 


How helplessly we come into this world! 
How aching-helplessly our parents reach 
Half-futile, loving hands where we lie curled, | 
Small, wrinkled entities they cannot teach 

The lessons life itself taught them, nor shield 
From any mortal hurt that they have known, 

But watch our stumbling progress, forced to yield 
The age-old task of meeting life alone! 

So, out of wondering pain I did not earn, 

The sick, dull emptiness when youth’s gods fall, 
Fires half-controlled, and swift adventure’s turn, | 
And love’s high clarity, and beauty’s call, 

With hard-won understanding’s slow increase 

Have I built happiness - - sometimes, found peace! 


Miriam Brown. 






























by Elizabeth L. Héewins 


{| - ENTERTAINING IN THE GRAND 
ti _ MANNER 


S ASY” ETHEREGE at the age of fifty-one went to Ratis- 
kK bon to represent James II of England. This writer of 
comedy, this lover of women, was badly conditioned by life in 
London for life in Ratisbon. He could rise to the emergency of 
H) | entertaining and warm to lively social contacts. He could be 
| i depended upon to feast and drink at the slightest suggestion. In 
1) London, therefore, his social position was pleasantly assured, for 
dt in London there was a demand for temperaments such as his. 
| | Quite the contrary in Ratisbon, however. When he looked 
i about for gay companions and possible diversions he was chilled 





Wt to find the people ceremonious and the resources of the town 
| limited. Sick with loneliness this sociable knight picked up 
whom he could. Unfortunately for him the only care-free, 
|| triendly-seeming inhabitants he found were gamesters who won 
Hl from him sums of money so large that in order to make them 
Hy up he was forced to throw in a brace of pistols or a horse or 
tt coach. There was Count Purpurat from Vienna and another 
Count from Augsburg and a M. le Febure returning to France 
—all very shabby men who fastened upon Etherege until they 
had won from him what they could. 

These attachments in a town where credentials were all-im- 
portant completely precluded any intercourse with recognized 
Ratisbon society. Moreover, Etherege did not merely gamble 
with them, but when stimulated with wine he and his com- 
panions invaded the streets with song on quiet nights and had a 
tilt with the watch or with anyone who happened to be passing. 
This was jolly sport in London—not to say the prerogative of a 
gentleman—but in Ratisbon it increased the barriers to official 
society. The people were outraged and steadily snubbed him 
in the streets, cold shouldered him at banquets, and sought to 
deprive him of various privileges. No matter how much he 
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scorned the Ratisbonians this treatment was bound to hurt a 
man accustomed to popularity and eager for companionship. 

It was his misfortune to live for over three years in this un- 
happy atmosphere. It was his good fortune, on the other hand, 
to be English representative in the Upper Palatinate when 
Queen Mary was “safely brot to bed of a prince”. Here was a 
situation which lifted him to enviable prominence. If he could 
feast on the slightest occasion, given a momentous event—say 
the birth of a prince—he could do himself and his country very 
proud indeed, for being a thoroughly convivial gentleman he 
lent himself more whole-heartedly to the arrangement of a cele- 
bration than to the reading of international enigmas. Now, he 
could knock off barrel heads, scatter money to the mob, import 
expensive delicacies, and make an enormous amount of noise. 

The days immediately following July 6, 1689, were unques- 
tionably the happiest of his stay in what to him was the tedious 
little city of Ratisbon, for it was then he received the news of 
the birth of the Prince of Wales. His ruddy face beamed with 
excitement as he read the letter and his transports of joy were 
such that the servants, not waiting for orders, opened the cellars 
and gave themselves over to the best wine on the shelves. 

Etherege, realizing that this news must be spread abroad, dis- 
patched his secretary to notify the Imperial Commission and the 
Ministers, many of whom complimented Etherege through their 
principal domestics. As scon as the Abbot of St. James came 
“running over’’, Etherege consulted him about a program suit- 
able to celebrate such an event. He recalled the great prece- 
dents which had been set, feasts for the coronation of Emperors, 
‘“‘publick divertisments” for the choice of Kings of the Romans. 
Since the Plenipotentiary of France had treated the whole town 
splendidly upon the birth of the Duke of Burgundy clearly it 
was England’s turn now to play the host. 

The first thing to be done was to hold some sort of service of 
thanks-giving in the church. Quite explicitly Etherege says, 
‘I desired the Abbot to charge himself with what was convenient 
to be done in the Church.” It is more than likely that the Abbot 
suggested that something be done in the church while Etherege 
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was making a quick reckoning of how many hogsheads of wine 
he would need. He goes on to say that he undertook to order 
and ‘cause to be got ready all which might make the feasting 
part delightful and surprising.” 

The day set for the beginning of the celebration was Sunday, 
July twenty-fifth, Nearly three weeks they had for prepara- 
tions—the Abbot to deck his church and drill his choir, the little 
English minister to scout the country for food and to draw up 
the list of guests. To have omitted an official in this city of 
officials would have been as dire in its results as was the neglect 
of Discordia. Periodically the city was stirred to its depths by 
warfare over conventions. Ratisbon had more ministers than 
any court in Europe. Each one was jealous of his position and 
lived in a house which displayed his coat-of-arms upon the 
fagade. There were Counts, Margraves, Barons, Bishops, Ab- 
bots, Magistrates, Imperial Commissions—all very important. 
These people, with their wives, must be accommodated. Then, 
too, at such an affair the rabble would be sure to crowd the 
great square of St. James before the house. There must be 
something for them beside the company of foot soldiers to keep 
them in order. Etherege roamed the great apartments of his 
house planning a banquet table here, a consort of violins there, 
dancing in still another place. In due time the secretary copied 
the Latin inscriptions, the carpenters finished the booths, and 
the cooks added the last flourish of icing. 

‘The day being come the first signal of the feast was given 
about four o’clock in the morning by the discharge of twenty- 
four pieces of canon, after which the great bells of the monastery 
rang, and prayers began which lasted till twelve o'clock... . 
The Margrave [of Baden] and the Count [de Windisgratz] sent 
their trumpets and tymbals and the Abbot had taken care to 
have all the best consorts the town could afford of instrumental 
and vocal music. Above eighty pieces of canon were shot off 
while the high mass and Te Deum were singing. The report 
the day before in what manner this was to be performed made 
many Ladies and Cavaliers of different religions meet there. 
The church was thronged and all the places without were filled 
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with people who were curious to see what passed at so great a 
solemnity.” 

This mixture of noise and ritual which had collected such a 
mob was but a mild prologue to the main action. With what 
pride Etherege described his contribution. Every detail pleased 
him. He continues: “In the place before my house was erected 
two large substantial buildings, the one a kitchen where an ox 
was roasted whole—a thing which is usual here on the corona- 
tion of an emperor and never otherwise—the other was a tri- 
umphal pyramid built triangular, the top being covered with an 
imperial crown. Beneath was an arbor wrought artificially with 
branches of trees in which a consort of hartbois [oboes] played. 
Below that was a rock out of which three fountains of wine 
sprung. In the hollow of this the men were placed which were 
to play the engines and direct the pipes. In the frontispiece 
were his Majesty’s arms, on the side next the house the Prince’s, 
and on the other side the four banners of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland.” 

This inclusion of the French banner was not a diplomatic 
gesture in a country where France was feared and hated. But 
Sir George Etherege loved the French. Their gaiety was his 
gaiety, their manners were his manners. The inflammability of 
the international situation seems to have escaped him— Ger- 
many, Spain, and Sweden bound by the Augsburg Alliance to 
meet any attack Louis might make upon Germany and all Eu- 
rope sullen in its attitude toward the aggressions of Louis, his 
ambition for the throne of Spain, his overtures to draw England 
to his support. It was enough for Etherege to know that the 
House of Stuart was held by strong ties to Louis XIV. 

To continue with the triumphal pyramid: ‘In the three cor- 
ners were erected in carved work two lions and a unicorn, as big 
in the life as they are in the supporters of the arms, the wine 
pouring from the lyons’ mouths and the unicorns horn. The 
lower part was a representation of an antick palace, the pillars 
of the Doric order with cornishes and festons. On the front was 
painted Bacchus presiding at the celebration of a Bacchanal, 
with this inscription, 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero, pulsanda tellus. 
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On the other side a cornucopia was drawn with beds below on 
which the guests lay extended as in the feasts of the Ancients.”’ 
A painting of Mars and still more Latin inscriptions and the 
scene is set for the action. 

“The Ministers coming I received them as the ceremony is 
at their coaches, with the sound of trumpets and kettle drums, 
and conducted them into an upper apartment where a band of 
violins were playing. The table had forty-five covers and as 
soon as the meat was served up, the signal was given by the dis- 
charge of six pieces of cannon.” 

As for the menu, here Etherege surpassed himself. ‘The 
dinner consisted of three several services, each of fifty-two dishes, 
loaded with venison and all manner of fowl which the country 
could yield for above thirty English miles in circumferance.” 
This contemporary of Samuel Pepys shared the diarist’s love of 
food, seeming to take the same delight in the mention of it. 

The guests were interrupted by shouts from the square and 
crowded to the window to see the wine flow among the people 
and watch the contests which arose among those who were par- 
ticularly thirsty. They beheld the sides of the kitchen knocked 
down in order that the ox and its garnishing might more easily 
become the spoil of the rabble. They watched twenty dozen 
loaves of bread fly through the air. The interest in this specta- 
cle allowed for a change of scene within: ‘‘The Ministers turn- 
ing from the window, they saw the table covered anew with a 
banquet of sweetmeats and all manner of fruits in season. A 
large dish in the middle held three pyramids on each of which 
a flag was displayed. The first was His Majesty, represented by 
Neptune, . . . beneath Her Majesty represented by a sea god- 
dess bearing a Royal Infant in her arms environed with Neriides. 


. . . The second was the Prince’s arms. . . . The third was the 
Prince represented by an Infant Neptune sleeping in a shell on 
a bed of moss and rocked by the waves. . . . Beneath were 


several River Gods with their urns from which several streams 
discharged themselves into the sea. . . .”.. Upon this feature of 
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the decoration the secretary, a Mr. H. H., had lavished many 
an inscription from Virgil or Horace. 

“The entertainment lasted from two o'clock until nine, dur- 
ing which time one hundred pieces of canon were shot off for 
the several healths that were drunk. And to conclude the day 
after nine omers of wine were run out I caused two more to be 
given to the people with the ends knocked out bidding them 
drink the Prince of Wales his health and at the same time I 
called for the biggest glass on the buffet and drank it to the 
Ministers—it having been drunk in form before—who all 
pledged it, twelve canons being discharged and the trumpets 
and symbals sounding all the while.” 

Such was the beginning of the three-day celebration for the 
birth of that ill-favored Stuart baby. 

Sir George Etherege in his Account does not tell at what time 
festivities began on the second day. He says: “I entertained 
all the Ladies and Cavaliers of the town and neighbourhood. 
When the company were all assembled I took four hundred 
pieces of silver, each about the value of a shilling, and having 
first flung two or three handfuls out of the winday among the 
poor people, I gave a handful to every Lady beginning with 
them of the greatest quality and desired them to follow my ex- 
ample. While the crowd was scrambling and fighting for the 
money, footmen who were placed in the windows for that pur- 
pose, flung three or four hundred squibs to part them who are 
most mutinous. This had an admirable effect and caused much 
laughter. As soon as this was over all the house from top to 
bottom was illuminated without with a great number of flam- 
beaux of white wax which were held by artificial arms and all 
the lustres and sconces within were lighted. This day I having 
a great many more guests two large tables were prepared in 
two adjoining rooms with between eighty and one hundred cov- 
ers. The Ladies sat at one end and such ministers who were 
gallant enough to come again for their sakes, and cavaliers sat 
at the other. 

“The supper was an ambigue very handsomely served by the 
help of cook and other officers which were appointed by my 
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friends to serve me. The first day I had all sorts of good wines 
which can be had here with great plenty of ice, but this day I 
had over and above all sorts of waters, cream, and fruit frozen. 
The trumpets sounded and the kettle drums beat while the sup- 
per lasted, after which the Ladies were led into another apart- 
ment where they were invited to begin the ball by a consort of 
violins and flutes. About two o’clock in the morning I invited 
them into another room where they were surprised with a new 
scene, being a banquet consisting of pyramids of dry sweet- 
meats. The spaces were filled with liquids, chocolades, comfits, 
and abundance of China oranges and lemons which were all given 
up to be plundered. The citizens wives, their daughters and all 
the chambermaids were admitted to be spectators and to par- 
take of the remainder of the spoil, so that I think no less than 
four hundred ate and drank.” 

On the first day the ministers and magistrates watched the 
rabble tear an ox and fight for flowing wine and far-flung silver; 
on the second day the citizens and chambermaids watched the 
Ladies and Cavaliers plunder sweetmeats. 

“The third day I entertained the Chief Magistrates and all the 
whole Senate with so good a dinner that they owned they never 
saw the like. They had good wine and they spared it not. I 
gave them likewise the diversion of seeing three barrells of wine 
run among the people and while they were entertaining them- 
selves with that a banquet of sweetmeats was sent on the table. 
I proposed to them to send for their wives to carry that away, 
as the Ladies had done the other the day before, and the vio- 
lins being there they might dance if they thought fit. Some 
were for doing it and others who preferred drinking excused 
themselves by pretending their wives could not be dressed in 
time, so the confitures were given them in basons, which they 
like good husbands sent home to their good halves. And gam- 
mons of bacon, neat’s tongues, Bolognice sausages, and cheese 
being set on the table in their stead, the glasses went round. 
And when I saw everyone had his law I desired the canon might 
be drawn out of the arsenal which is near my house (and was the 
reason I could have no fire-works) to conclude the feast. While 
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this was doing I caused a vessel of five omers of wine to be 
brought out of my cellar which was immediately done by the 
wine coopers. And the soldiers having kept the crowd till the 
top was beat off, the people were told to drink their Majesties’ 
and the Prince’s health. At the same time I called for three of 
the biggest glasses and drank them to the chief Magistrate, and 
thirty pieces of canon were shot off. The senate were so pleased 
with their entertainment that they refused to take money for the 
powder I had put them to the expense of and I had much ado 
after a long contest of civility to oblige them to accept it.” 

This is the last picture we have of Sir George Etherege— 
happy, triumphant, engaged in that for which nature and experi- 
ence had fitted him—a contest of civility. For three days to 
have given the important people of Ratisbon what they enjoyed 
—food, drink, and noise, and then to have added the classic 
touch which every Restoration gentleman considered essential! 
(Dinner in those days would have been crude indeed without a 
representation of a Doric column or a Greek god accompanied 
by a couplet from Virgil or Horace.) Correct in every detail 
was this celebration. At last Etherege had shown the people of 
Ratisbon what he could do and after drinking three of the big- 
gest glasses to the Chief Magistrate and winning in a contest of 
civility, this debonair knight vanishes from the pages of history. 


ON THE MARTYR OF HARPER’S FERRY 


John Brown of Ossawattamie 

Who died to set Abstraction free 

Stole Washington’s gold-handled sword 
For the common purpose of the Lord: 
It cannot be it would amuse 

The General, could he hear the news. 


ALLEN TATE. 
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by (larence A. Manning 


OSTROVSKY AND 
THE KINGDOM OF DARKNESS 


E ARE living in an individualistic age. More and more 

we are coming to base our philosophy and ethics on the 
individual,on his joys and sorrows, on his personal accomplish- 
ments and failures. We are disregarding his relations with the 
other members of his own family as negligible factors in his life. 
It is an age when we are writing and talking of companionate 
marriage, of liberal divorce, of the theoretical as well as the prac- 
tical destruction of parental discipline of children; and we 
feel that we are nearing the solution of those social problems 
which have worried mankind for thousands of years. Are we 
really sure that our modern views of love and of freedom, of 
sentiment and emotion are permanent? Perhaps they too will 
be swept away before some other system and we will be left 
ridiculous and benighted hulks on the stream of life. 

All this is not an attempt to evaluate modern conditions. 
Rather it is a plea for sympathy for one who studied a different 
system, who described a life that is to us merely grotesque and 
horrible, and who distributed praise and blame with a measure 
that we can scare conceive or imagine. Aleksander Nikolaye- 
vich Ostrovsky, the greatest of Russian dramatists, and the 
only talented author of his country who devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the drama, seems to-day far removed from real and 
even possible life. No one can deny that he was a successful 
playwright and dramatist or that his plays were successful on 
the stage as well as in the closet. He mastered all the difficul- 
ties of the censorship and the opposition of important circles 
which opposed his exposure of their defects, but nevertheless 
his point of view seems strange to us and his characters un- 
doubtedly receive a harsher judgment than he ever intended. 
After all, he lived in a different age. He saw the beginnings 
of those tendencies which are so vital to us but he saw also the 
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passing of quite a different type of life, and he must have been 
sorry to see many of its qualities and ideals swept away before 
the rising tide of progress. 

Aleksander Nikolayevich Ostrovsky was born in Moscow, 
March 31, 1823. His father, though educated in the theologi- 
cal training schools, had entered the civil service and was for 
many years in various offices that touched the merchant class 
and its fortunes. On his retirement from office he continued 
to work with the same groups and these associations tended to 
direct the career and aspirations of his son. Aleksander 
studied for a while at the University of Moscow but he left 
there in consequence of a disagreement with one of the pro- 
fessors and ultimately joined the office staff of the Moscow Com- 
mercial Court. Thus again the young man was brought into 
contact with the old Russian merchant class, the ‘‘Kingdom of 
Darkness’’ which was to be the subject of his greatest plays. 

In 1847 he commenced to write, and from the very earliest 
sketches published under the title ‘‘A Family Picture’’, his 
talent was recognized both by actors and also by the reading 
public. On the other hand his work could not fail to irritate 
and anger the outstanding merchants and they did everything 
possible to have him silenced by the government. Some of his 
best works were refused the right of presentation and appeared 
only after long years of anxiety and of uncertainty. Ostrovsky 
himself was dismissed from his post, although his superiors 
admitted that his personal conduct was exemplary and that none 
of his personal acts could possibly arouse suspicions. For ten 
years he continued to produce these pictures of the merchant 
life of the day that formed his best work. Then from 1857 to 
1868 he turned to the historical drama and showed how Russian 
history had in earlier days been influenced by the same condi- 
tions that he found among the merchants of his own day. Yet 
these plays were in general among his weakest productions. 
He did not have the talent to fill out the details of the historical 
narratives and his blank verse lacked the life and energy of 
real poetry. 
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Here belongs also Snyegurochka (Little Snowflake) a delight- 
ful use of mythological and folk material. The story of the 
Little Snowflake whose cold heart is melted by the warmth of 
love and of the spring sun only to have her icy body melt away 
into nothingness by the heat of passion has been made into an 
opera. It is a charming study of the imagination and stands 
quite apart in the entire list of Ostrovsky’s works. 

Finally he returned to subjects of his own day but already 
conditions were changing. The old and picturesque characters 
with all their crudeness and harshness were passing away and 
something akin to the modern merchant class was being born. 
The plays now somewhat lack the interest of the bizarre, but 
on the other hand they touch problems that are nearer to modern 
life and some of them are among his most successful works. 

During his whole life, Ostrovsky took a prominent part in 
those movements which aimed to help artists and writers. 
Thus in 1859 he was one of the men who formed the ‘‘Society 
for the relief of needy writers and scholars’’. In 1874 he formed 
and became president of the ‘‘Society of Russian Dramatic 
Writers and Operatic Composers’’. Later still he presented to 
Alexander III a plan for the establishment of a Russian Nation- 
al Theatre. In 1885 he was appointed Chief of the Artistic 
Section of the Imperial Moscow Theatres and thus became re- 
sponsible for their artistic quality. He did not remain long at 
this post. His feeble health became worse and on June 2, 1886, 
he died in the village of Shchelykovo in the province of 
Kostroma. 

His earliest plays which deal with the merchants of his youth 
are his most striking and important productions. It is in them 
that he shows the greatest originality in conception and the 
keenest observation in character drawing. It is hard to say in 
many cases whether he approved or disapproved of these old 
ideals. He dealt with them sympathetically and they are so 
different from our views that we can hardly understand them. 
Let us however look at some of them and see what is meant by 
the phrase, ‘‘the Kingdom of Darkness’’ which was applied to 
them by many Russian critics. 
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Perhaps it is in some of the historical plays that Ostrovsky 
summarizes most clearly this underlying value of Russian life. 
In the drama ‘‘The Pretender Dimitry and Vasily Shuysky’’, 
Dimitry sums up the situation that he finds in these words, 
I do not wonder at such words. You know 
One way and only one to rule—by fear. . 
In all and everywhere you rule by fear. 
You all have schooled your wives to show you love 
By many blows and fear; your children too 
From fear dare not to lift their eyes upon you ; 
From fear the ploughman ploughs your fertile fields ; 
From fear the soldier marches to the war; 
The general leads him on by fear to battle ; 
With fear the envoy guides his daily task ; 
From fear you dare not speak in council meeting. 
My father and their sires, as old rulers, 
In Tatar horde, along the mighty Volga, 
Collected fear from the great khan’s abode 
And learned from him how best to rule by fear. 
Another means is better and more certain— i 
To rule with mercy and with acts of kindness. 
(Part I, Scene ITT). 
Dimitry tries to change this sad state of affairs but it only ; 
causes his destruction, for no one of those who have been | 
reared in the old system can understand the new and he falls { 
an easy prey to the machinations of Shuysky. This fear is the 
outstanding fact of all the historic chronicles of Ostrovsky. 

It lies at the root of the autocratic system. It is the mark 
of Ivan the Terrible in ‘‘Vasilisa Melentyevna’’. It is the 
principle of the ‘‘Voevoda’’, the district commander who abuses 
the people under his charge and drives them to desperation. 
It is the principle that we find in the dramas of Fonvizin in : 
the eighteenth century. It is perhaps the principle that makes 
old Bolkonsky in Tolstoy’s ‘‘War and Peace’ refuse to allow his 
son Prince Andrey to wed Natasha Rostova. It is everywhere, 
in high and low alike, and above al] it is present in the 
relation of the peasant to his children, his wife, and all his 
subordinates. 


ee 


A life of fear seems horrible but there were compensations. 
With trust and confidence denied, every one was free to do 
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whatever he could unnoticed. As aresuic we havea lurid picture 
of life with intrigue, infidelity, scheming, forgery, and every 
‘ evil abounding but with the absolute maintenance of surface 
well-being. The master (the father) follows the sixteenth cen- 
tury moral code of the Domostroy and inflicts wounds and blows 
upon all his subordinates and thereby saves his own soul. Every 
one lives a life of order and of routine. Every one maintains 
the commands of the elders, the good old order and the man who 
sees fit to ignore or disobey this ancestral habit is not merely 
guilty of imprudence but of sin. 

As Ostrovsky shows in his chronicles, this life was char- 
acteristic of the Russian court in the days of Ivan the Terrible. 
It maintained itself well down to the reign of Peter the Great 
and then it gradually changed. The nobles with a Western 
education adopted Western ideas and as a result in all too many 
cases they interpreted these as mere carelessness and there- 
by wrecked their own financial status. They mortgaged 
and sold their lands; they neglected their traditional religious 
and ethical beliefs and finally they saw themselves threatened 
with extinction. Yet with the years they did acquire a culture 
and in many cases they were worthy of commendation. 

The old order was maintained most strictly by the merchant 
class of Moscow. Even down into the nineteenth century they 
did not smoke, because that meant a defiling of the Spirit of 
God as it came out in the tobacco smoke. They maintained 
their ancient costume and their old traditions. Ostrovsky knew 
them well and his plays range over the entire gamut of their 
lives, now with apparent approval, now with marked disapproval, 
as befits the subject. Yet even there the corroding or progres- 
sive spirit of the modern age was beginning to appear and every- 
where we see in his works this conflict of an old and antiquated 
system of life with a new and often unformed philosophy which 
can itself lead to as much unhappiness in the hour of its triumph 
as does the other idea in its moments of defeat. 

Again and again in his early dramas Ostrovsky stresses this 
difference between the merchant on the one hand, and the noble 
and the educated classes on the other. The one is bound by 
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convention and the teachings of the elders; the other by the 
possibilities of the situation. Thus in ‘‘A Family Picture’’ the 
young women would like to undertake a flirtation with a young 
officer but after all it may be dangerous. A hussar rode his 
horse straight into the entrance hall of the house of one of their 
friends. On the other hand the older women see in these nobles 
and progressive people sinners, people who violate the law of 
God and man and are not to be mentioned without contempt. 
The younger women are willing to do anything to attract one of 
these newer types as husbands. It gives them the possibility 
of getting out of the house, of meeting people, of lying abed 
in the morning, and of taking their ease. 

The one advantage that these conservative merchant women 
have is their wealth. We see that clearly in ‘‘You must sit in 
your own sleigh’’. Here Vikhorev, a retired cavalry officer, is 
wooing the daughter of a wealthy peasant and quite captivates 
the imagination of the stupid Avdotya. He confesses frankly 
that she is no suitable wife for him—‘‘She’s not so bad and 
apparently a very simple girl. How she’s in love with me! 
And I'll get a thousand with her and that’s enough. Of course 
you can’t take such a wife up to the capital, but it’s all right in 
the provinces, and you could live in clover.’’ Thus the nobles 
in their ruined state are as greedy for money as are the mer- 
chants who intrigue for the control of fortunes or the officials 
who seek to have a good income from bribes as in ‘‘A Profitable 
Place.’’ 

The result of these mixed marriages cannot really be fortunate 
but even more unfortunate are those cases where a woman of 
education and refinement marries into a peasant or merchant 
family. Thus in ‘‘Sin and Misfortune can land on all’’, Tat- 
yana marries the shop-keeper Krasnov. Life becomes a living 
hell for her. Her husband and his relatives watch her, criticize 
her, and though the husband would like to rise in the cultural 
scale, he drives her by his rudeness to such despair that she 
jumps at the chance to have an affair with a former admirer 
Babayev, and when her husband learns of this, he kills her. 
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The real basis of this merchant life is the samodur. This is 
the hard-boiled, limitéd business man who can brook no obsta- 
cles to his will. He realizes perfectly his power, and compared 
to him Babbitt is a cultured gentleman of the highest rank. 
Thus in ‘‘Poverty is no Vice,’’ Gordyey Tortsov is proud of his 
culture. He has any number of servants and that is his idea 
of propriety. We can hear him saying haughtily, ‘Tell me, 
isn’t everything in ordcr here? Somewhere else, you can find 
a young fellow serving at table in his shirt-sleeves, or a girl, 
but I have a functionary in cotton gloves. This functionary, 
he’s a learned man from Moscow; he knows what’s proper, 
where every one is to sit, and what is to be done. And the 
others! They gather in one room, and sit in a circle, and sing 
peasant songs. Of course, you have a good time, but I think 
it’s beneath me, it lacks tone. And what they drink, in their 
ignorance! Liqueurs, cherry bounce. . . . and they haven’t a 
ghost of an idea that there’s such a thing as champagne! Oh, 
if I could only live in Moscow or Petersburg, I’d imitate the 
latest fashion.’”’ Imitate the latest fashion, even if they didn’t 
understand a word. Many of them love that but the same Tor- 
tsov when he fails to marry his daughter to a charlatan, says: 
“‘Then to spite him I’ll marry my daughter to Mitya’’. It hap- 
pens that the poor gir! is in love with Mitya but the marriage 
is arranged only as a whim. Still another one of these char- 
acters, in ‘‘Intoxication at Another’s Feast’’, Tit Titich Bruskov 
declares, ‘‘Does any one dare to insult me?’’ His cowed wife, 
answers, ‘‘No, Tit Titich, no one dares to insult you. You 
insult everyone else.’’ He proudly replies, ‘‘I insult, and I 
am kind, and I pay money for the privilege. I’ve paid a lot of 
money for the privilege in my day’’. 

Thus the samodur interprets his slightest vagary as a law and 
to his will he sacrifices his children, his family, his friends, his 
business, everything. He succeeds by sheer brute strength, 
by the power of money, and by the rule of the ancestral code. 
He is a terror to everyone, but no one dares to thwart him for 
an instant. 
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This is a monstrous type but there is one thing worse, the 


samodursha, the independent old woman who is the mistress of 
d all she surveys. Can any one be more callous than Ulanbekova 
. in the ‘‘Ward’’? This heartless woman brings up orphans in 
* luxury and then marries them to peasants. She tells one of 
- them who protests at being married toa drunken rascal, ‘‘My 
e, dear, you’re not to think of this; you’re a girl. You must rely 
d on me, your benefactor. I have reared you and must settle you 
1, in life. Besides you must not forget that he’s my godson. 

| You should thank me for the honor. And I’ll tell you again 


once for all; I don’t like to have people object to my words; I 
he don’t like it and that’s all. I don’t allow any one to do it. 
Since my youth I’ve been accustomed to having every word of 


> | mine obeyed; it’s time for you to know that! It’s very strange 
ir to me, my dear, that you even dream of contradicting me. I see 
s I’ve spoiled you.’’ Not a sign of appreciation of another per- 
h, son’s feelings. She even can preach to them this way: ‘‘You 
he have lived here in luxury and wealth, and now are marrying a 
"t poor man, and you'll be all your life in poverty, and so you 
-~ must work and do your duty. Forget how you’ve lived here, 
- because I didn’t do it for you; I was only pleasing myself, and 
p- you must never think of such a life but always remember your 
ge own worthlessness’’. 
“ The masterpiece of this type is old Kabanova in the ‘‘Storm’’ , 
on the greatest of Ostrovsky’s dramas. Here the old woman 
fe, declares that Katerina cannot love her husband, because other- 
a wise, when he went away, she would have howled for an hour 
I and a half and fallen down on the porch. That was the accepted 
of method as Kabanova understands it, and she abuses Katerina 
for not doing it. She treats her son as badly as she does his 
ail wife. Her daughter has learned the method of acting under 
we this regime. She obeys meekly and slips out the back door to 
th her lover. Katerina is induced to try it butishe takes that also 
ro, too seriously and finally she drowns herself. Her husband who 
ia loves her dearly threatens to rebel against the harsh rule of his 


mother, but she merely sneers, ‘‘Wait, until I get you home,”’ 
and goes off. Here there are signs of revolt but after all these 
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are impotent. We agree to the moral callousness of the old 
woman but she is the dominating character. Katerina with 
her charm is really weak. So is the son, and there will bea 
long way yet to go before they seriously threaten the rule of the 
old shrew. 

It is chiefly in questions of marriage that the fiendish char- 
acter of the samodur is most clearly shown, for nowhere else is 
the question of personal taste so much in evidence. The 
samodur marries his children without consulting their wishes, 
although often some chance whim comes like a deus ex machina 
to avert a tragic solution. On the other hand the attempts of 
the young women to rest their marriage on love are little more 
successful. Take the ‘‘Poor Bride’’. Here Marya Andreyevna, 
a poor girl who has no dowry, seeks in vain for a husband. 
Young Merich she loves ardently but he is merely a Don Juan, 
flirting lightly with every girl and he easily escapes her awkward 
attempts to marry him. Finally she submits to her fate and 
marries old Benevolensky. It is not a marriage of love or of 
affection. Benevolensky (perhaps we should do him justice and 
realize that his name means ‘‘ Well-Wisher) is decidedly limited. 
He does not read or know music. He is merely a successful 
business man and he wants an educated wife, in order to appear 
well in public. Yet after all he is no more impossible than are 
the young boys who are dallying around Marya. At the mar- 
riage a former mistress appears but somehow despite the tears 
of the wife, there is the assurance that they will get along some- 
how. 

Get along somehow? That is the text of Ostrovsky in one 
drama after another. Marriages are arranged at the end and 
carried out in such an indifferent manner that the author almost 
seems sarcastic. This is especially true in ‘‘You can’t live as 
you like’’. Here Petr who has married from love, neglects his 
home and family, and even threatens to kill his wife. She 
wants to leave him but her father drives her back with the 
words, ‘‘Whom God has joined together, let not man put 
asunder!’’ At the end, Petr repents and apologizes and her 
ather says triumphantly, ‘‘What did I tell you?’’ Is it irony 
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or common sense? Critics have argued that it was only a con- 
ventional ending, that the wife would be again forgotten, the 
husband would again misbehave, and the end would be worse 
than the beginning. Still others have written of it as an illustra- 
tion of the cruelty of the old system. Why not accept the other 
solution, that Petr is really reformed? He fears his father’s 
curse; he is a typical member of the old régime. Could he not 
resolve to act hereafter as he should? 

In this as in other plays we can never forget that Ostrovsky 
is not a conventional preacher. He realized undoubtedly that 
the old system did have its good sides. Not all his conservative 
classes are rascals and not all of the educated are intelligent. 
Take again ‘‘Intoxication at Another’s Feast.’’ The school- 
teacher and his daughter who spurn the suit of the well-meaning 
boy are as comical as he is. They lack the wealth and the 
steadiness, the clear vision and the calm power of the merchant 
class. There is something lacking in the new system. The 
folly of an unmitigated denunciation of old Russia had been dis- 
cussed for nearly two centuries but no one has ever been able 
to create a working fusion of the two systems of life. That is 
the teaching of Ostrovsky. Now ‘he is whole-heartedly on the 
side of the new. Now he realizes the folly of much that is 
going on and he glorifies the old. The pendulum swings 
depending upon the plot that he has in hand. 

When Ostrovsky returned to modern life after his work on 
the chronicles, he changed his field of work. The old samodur 
who was after all a striking figure, a real character, was passing 
from the scene. Passing were his extreme claims, his frenzied 
opposition to smoking, his unwarranted belief in himself. The 
new man is no better, no more honest, no more pure, no more 
faithful, than the old, but he is different. He has less energy, 
less power. 

The samodur or the samodursha is no longer an impossible but 
Titanic figure. The newer culprit is petty, indifferent, un- 
scrupulous. In the ‘‘Heart is no Stone’, one of his latest plays, 
Olga tells how her husband almost on his wedding night 
embraces harpists in her presence. In general men carry out 
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the first idea that comes into their heads without regard for 
their wives’ feelings. Or again the samodursha in ‘‘Wolves 
and Lambs’’ degenerates into a quarrelsome, intriguing, dis- 
honest old maid, who schemes and schemes and never triumphs 
over her misdeeds. She is disagreeable, that’s all. 

Thus, as we run through the plays of Ostrovsky, we find that 
they picture the newer life which was replacing that of the stern 
old patriarchs of the thirties and the forties. As dramatist, he 
is as expert as ever but there is something missing. His works 
are now immeasurably nearer to the ordinary comedy of in- 
trigue. The happy ending is not universal but it is often found. 
There is usually a complicated and amusing plot. Everything 
is done to make the pieces successful and this goal is often 
achieved. The works vied and still vie in popularity with the 
best plays of Russia. They have lived on the stage until now. 
Nevertheless something has gone out of them. We miss the 
peculiar flavor of those earlier plays and feel that we are back 
in the typical continental theatrical atmosphere. There are 
plays on the stage, as ‘‘Talents and Admirers,’’ which represent 
the hard and the bright side of the life of a provincial actor. 
It is good, amusing and dramatic but yet it fails in some way to 
impress itself upon the reader as the work of thirty years 
before. 

Thus if we will, we may say that the old order changeth, 
giving place tonew. Turgenev caught the great landed estates 
at the very end of their golden age. His successors were called 
to tell how the bankrupt nobles endeavored to realize something 
from their estates and handed the property over to newer and 
less feeble hands. Ostrovsky likewise paints these nobles more 
or less in financial difficulties and fits clearly into the same gen- 
eral stream of writing. He shows us also the end of the 
old merchant class. With all its rascality and its rigidity, 
with its patriarchal ideas and its unprincipled methods of 
business, it still was striking. It did appeal to the outside, 
to the non-Russian, as a curious survival of a vanished era. 
The new merchant class is no more honest—there is as much 
use of false papers and of bribery as ever. There is as much 
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failure to consider the rights and feelings of others; there is as 
much intrigue and contempt, but the picturesque element has 
gone out of life. We are coming more and more to the drab 
type of crooked bourgeois, and to face the same problems as the 
rest of the world. 

It is the study of this older and more specialized type of life 
that is Ostrovsky’s field. He has painted as none other this 
restricted class and he has done it well and fairly. He sees its 
virtues and its vices; he sees that real values are being lost with 
the passing of the old type of life but he is keenly aware also 
of the evils that werc inherent in the system. He sees the 
advantages of the freer atmosphere that the younger people 
were beginning to breathe but he cannot be blind to some of 
the obvious mistakes that the new world is perpetuating and 
introducing. Therefore he stands between the two groups and 
he lashes now one side, now the other. 

It is this impartial point of departure that makes Ostrovsky 
strange to us to-day. Time has gone on its unrelenting way and 
we recognize as normal the modern system. We look upon the 
old now as something monstrous and inhuman. Perhaps the 
time will come when a new generation will say the same of our 
modern innovations and in 1950 the conventions of 1920 will 
seem antiquated. People then will be unable to understand 
how life exists under present conditions. The certainty of this 
should make us tolerant of Ostrovsky and make us hesitate to 
condemn him for seeing the good sides of the old system which 
was passing in his day. With all his dramas he stands as a 
guide to one side of Russian life and the student who would 
understand the origin of present conditions and attitudes can- 
not pass by these dramas which picture to us as nothing else 
does the loves and hates, the pride, the bigotry, and the cor- 
ruption, the virtues and the ideals of the old Russian merchant 
class, the Kingdom of Darkness. 
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by Edd Winfield Parks 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


CCORDING to our convention, a woman feels rather than 
thinks, and is governed by emotion rather than intellect. 
Until she reached the age of thirty-five, Edna St. Vincent Millay 
seemed an almost perfect example of this belief: her poetry was 
intimate rather than conventional, emotional rather than intel- 
lectual, realistic rather than philosophical, and inconstant to an 
extreme. In brief, feminine. True, she occasionally exhibited 
remarkable insight into the problems of life, the miracle of 
death, but even these strengthened the conception: they 
seemed lightning-clarifying flashes of that intuition so freely 
granted to women, but behind them no philosophy of life, nor 
even a sustained intellectual curiosity. 

Until the appearance of Zhe Buck in the Snow, then, Miss 
Millay was in line for comparison with the gifted women poets 
of the world, Sappho, Mrs. Browning, Christina Rossetti, Emily 
Dickinson, and the feminine poets of the present day—a com- 
parison that, in itself, would limit her work to a definitely nar- 
row range. 

There is a close unity, a cohesion of matter and manner in 
her work from Renascence through Zhe King’s Henchman. 
When in 1912 Edna Millay, then a girl of nineteen, submitted 
Renascence in a poetry contest, the judges, calmly over-looked 
it, after the manner of such judges, for a poem whose very title 
is unknown to day. In sure, simple diction a school-girl seems to 
grasp the harmony of the universe, with a mystical understanding, 
with an omniscence that embraced all the joy, the pity, and the 
suffering of life. By some subtle alchemy of spirit all the know- 
ledge and experience of the wisest men seemed embodied in this 
who is said to have answered letters of congratulation with notes 
about shopping trips and red slippers. 

Remarkable as Renascence is, it appears even more remark- 
able when compared with the other poems in the volume. Much 
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uncritical praise has been lavished on them: here is the prom- 
ising work of an unusually precocious school-girl, and little more. 
We know almost nothing of Miss Millay’s formative years; only 
that she spent a lonely, if reasonably happy, childhood and girl- 
hood on the Maine coast, with a gifted mother who encouraged 
her to write verse. Even this bare outline might explain all the 
early poems except Renascence, and with Vassar training grafted 
on, might explain also the plays, 7wo S/atterns and a King, and 
The Lamp and the Bell. Of Two Slatterns one need only say 
that it is consummately clever, a satiric fancy deftly caught, 
charming but insignificant. The more ambitious full-length 
play, with its odd mixture of “Elizabethan-schoolgirl Eng- 
lish’? does not fare so well: “like Zhe Ode to Silenee, The Lamp 
and the Bell is written not in water, but on a college black- 
board.”” Able pieces of work for a college girl, even remark- 
able, but quite replaceable. 

Towering above them is the short play, Aria Da Capo. 
Once again in her early days Miss Millay was visited with a 
penetrative insight that has been denied dramatists, thinkers, 
master novelists. For this brief allegory embodies as com- 
pletely as What Price Glory all the futility and the tragic 
absurdity of war. Pierrot and Columbine grace the stage, 
only to be driven away by Thyrsis and Corydon, two larking 
shepherds who built a wall between themselves, and whose 
friendly game ends in jealousy, then tragedy. Neither Thyrsis 
nor Corydon had aimed at such a result: a theatrical war, painted, 
ghastly, leaving the stage in ruins and the gay farce ended. 
Like the world war, a tragic, senseless interlude, without rea- 
son, without hope—and after it all, the world can only frolic 
and forget. 

But this luminous penetration could not be sustained. 
Though her poems hint at embryonic intellectual processes and 
a growing interest in mortality, her best work and brief, lyrical 
moods clothed in gossamer silk, pointed vers de société, such 
work as might be expected from one whose mother was a lepre- 
chaun and whose father was a friar. Zhe Blue Flag in a Bog, 
the Ode to Silence—these and other poems that attempt the 
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philosophical are her poorest work. They drag, repeat, wan- 
der: common faults when a poet has nothing to say. In A 
Few Figs from Thistles youth is having its fling: life was worth 
living, too fulsome for thinking, If life had only a hard, beauti- 
ful surface, what mattered—‘“beauty is only skin deep, but 
that’s deep enough for any reasonable man”’. 

As was her poetry, so was her life. No sooner was she 
graduated from Vassar than she hurried to Greenwich Village, 
then inexpensive as well as Bohemian. She wrote poetry, acted 
with the Provincetown Players, seeming to traverse in brief 
minutes all the gamut from that subjective mental torture, 
doubt, to headlong physical enjoyment of the sweets of life. 
Governed by impulse, emotion, temperament, it was a_ wild, 
helter-skelter life she led, limned in its turn in her poems. 

But in those poems published in three volumes, A Few Figs 
From Thistles, The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver, and Second 
April, there is an intimacy, a baring of soul and body, rarely 
found in literature. At first this was joi de vivre, a combination 
of animal youth and puckish spirit transmuted by a sure touch 
into poetry— 

My candle burns at both ends, 

It cannot last the night. 

But oh my friends, and ah my foes 
It gives a lovely light. 

But in the twenty sonnets, first published as a sequence in 
Reedy’s Mirror, April and May, 1920, Edna Millay attains a 
confessional rapture equal in intensity, and exactly opposite in 
meaning, to that attained by Mrs. Browning. No longer does 
the woman sing of the faithful lover, the true companion through 
life—now it is the inconstant lover, who tastes life at its tide, 
then, when beauty ebbs, flees and forgets. The everyday 
facts of life are inherent in almost every line, concrete images 
of content and discontent: the kitchen, the cellar, food, famil- 
iar faces, moods—all the things that by their constant wearing 
qualities slough off love and bring desire for change. Each in 
itself is capable, a few convincingly beautiful, but the sequence 
remains the elaboration of a single mood, stretched almost too 
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thin. Here again repetition: moods, like thoughts, repeat 
themselves. 

Yet from these sonnets came one of our greatest poems, an- 
other instance where creative instinct triumphed over logic and 
intellect. A hard, white diamond among soft, small pearls: such 
is the effect when one strikes, among love's faithfulness or in- 
constancy, such a sonnet as: 

Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare. 

Let all who prate of beauty hold their peace, 
And lay them prone upon the earth and cease 
To ponder on themselves, the while they stare 
At nothing, intricately drawn nowhere 

In Shapes of shifting lineage; Let geese 
Gabble and hiss, but heroes seek release 
From dusty bondage into luminous air. 

O blinding hour, O holy terrible day, 

When first the shaft into the vision shone 

Of light anatomized! Euclid alone 

Has looked on beauty bare. Fortunate they 
“Who, though once only and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 

Deeper, finer than metaphysics or mathematics is the creative 
imagination. A strange, vagrant, irresponsible thing, that over 
a space of fifteen years communicated itself to Edna Millay only 
three times. True, she was a hand-maiden to beauty, a maker 
of fragile jewels in fragile settings, a singer of mocking songs, of 
teeming life, or of homely living . . . even capable of a slim. 
white memorial to a friend she loved. A singer with a beauti- 
ful but narrow range, a violinist limited to hushed music. 

Such tones pleased a world lately blaring with drums and 
cymbals. She was acclaimed widely, the rewards culminating 
in the Pulitzer Award for 1922—before Pulitzer prizes were dis- 
credited by incompetent judges. Her books sold in huge 
quantities, for poetry, yet her work received high critical 
praise . . . almost an anomaly in American literature. Thus, 
when Otto Kahn and the Metropolitan Opera Company decided 
the time had arrived to produce the great American opera, it 
was only logical that Edna Millay should be selected to write 
the libretto. 
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Despite the blinding glare of publicity, many things about 
The King’s Henchman remain a secret. The subject is Anglo- 
Saxon, not American, derivative, not original, and as far re- 
moved from Millay’s talent as was an Elizabethan play or a 
heroic ode. She struggled valiantly, however, patiently spend- 
ing two wearisome years of study and travail, until the language 
was correct, the characters in keeping with their times, and the 
lyrics thinly beautiful. The public received it as some great 
curiosity, crowed over it, and acclaimed it the Great American 
Opera. Perhaps it was, for assuredly it is the first American 
production that even deserves the name of opera. But the 
simple, elemental story ill-suited the sophisticated music of 
Deems Taylor, the dramatic action lagged. Only passable 
opera, and as poetry—sustained, often spirited and magnificent, 
but more often only choppy, derivative, with archaic words 
that enchanced neither atmosphere nor drama. 

With all the imperfections of 7he King's Henchman, the two 
years could hardly have been spent to greater advantage. For 
the first time Miss Millay struggled with technique she could 
not easily master, grappled with a muse that persistently eluded 
her, sought a diction that would do more than carry emotion 
without impeding the lyric. Study and reflection were new 
elements in her life, almost wanting from her poetry, and two 
reflective years ripen a sensitive mind, enrich an emotional 
imagination, beyond belief. 

Such was the position of Edna Millay in the early part of 
1927, secure in her position as one of the great feminine poets 
of the world, with much inconsequental, much experimental 
work behind her. But in the past also were a few imperishable 
poems: the unique Renascence the evanescent Figs, Arta Da Ca- 
po, perhaps such an elegy as 7he Poet and His Book; certainly 
a few sonnets, particularly the magnificent Euclid Alone Has 
Looked on Beauty Bare. Slight, perhaps, but surpassed by few 


‘feminine poets. 
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For very few people does intensity of emotion enkindle the 
intellect. In the normal person strong feeling surfeits, rather 
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than arouses, the mind. Yet Edna Millay, who had depicted 
moods and emotions with clairvoyant penetration found herself 
moved to intellectual wrath for the first time by emotion, not 
for herself, but for two men condemned to death without fair 
trail. 

Sacco and Vanzetti seem destined to become legendary saints 
in our protestant calendar, haloed martyrs of as black a travesty 
on justice as disgraces the American Court records. Thinking 
liberals hastened to aid them, and caught in this turmoil, swept 
along by a tumultous passion for the persecuted, was Edna Mil- 
lay. She joined a picket line before the governor's mansion, 
preached sedition with Upton Sinclair, went to jail, and in the end 
watched two men die because she thought a rich governor and 
the fossilized heads of great universities could see in them only 
anarchists. 

Had the accused been good republicans, something might 
have been done for them; being radicals tainted with bolshe- 
vism, before a bigoted judge and timorous ultra-conservatives, 
it mattered little whether they were guilty or innocent: their 
conviction and execution were assured. 

So it seemed to Edna Millay, following these men to the 
electric chair, feeling the searing bolts shoot through her own 
body. Emotion constantly at fever heat, minds deadened, 
hopeless; another crime committed in the name of liberty. 
After electrocution, relapse. 

Strangely enough, there was no relapse, least of all for Miss 
Millay. A mind surcharged, caught in the maelstrom, carried 
to the point of death, cannot easily return to lyric outbursts of 
love; it broods on mortality, and in the brooding matures. 
Simple songs flow easily into quatrains, but poems born of 
intense intellectual agony require a dignity of pattern in keep- 
ing with their content, a flexibility that will allow for every 
shade of feeling. 

In the later poems, then, she has experimented with many 
techniques. Too often this experimentation with new forms is a 
first sign of sterility, the autumn of the mind. His vein of po- 
etry almost exhausted, the craftsman attempts concealment by 
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the dexterity of his rhyme and diction. One cannot believe 
this to be the case with Miss Millay. Zhe Buck in the Snow is 
a richer, fud/er book than any of its predecessors, the emotions, 
though changed, glow with the same intense flame. A tragic 
note replaces the old joyous one; mortality and the terrible un- 
controllable machine that man has builded, society, are her 
chief interests: society menacing all who may endanger its peace 
or its dollars. 

Almost all of this book was written after the execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. Perhaps the poorest poem in the book, 
The Road to Avrille, is an earlier work, hauntingly empty, as 
were so many of those earlier poems. But in such poems as 
the one that contains the line, ‘the anguish of the world is on 
my tongue’, or in Justice Denied in Massachusetts, there is no 
emptiness ; rather has one incident been translated into univer- 
sal suffering. They lack the intuitive second-sight of her best 
work; there are, in fact, better poems in this volume. How- 
ever, these are transitional poems, the end of one poet and the 
birth of a new, perhaps a greater, poet. Something more than 
greater skill in craftsmanship, a more flexible technique, is 
present, though almost for the first time Miss Millay has tried 
new rhyme-schemes, assonance, slant-rhymes, a longer line, 
even free verse; in addition to this there begins to appear a 
philosophy of life, tragic, Hardyesque, but immature. 

Transitional though these poems are, both in manner and in 
content, at least three of them deserve to rank with her best 
work. Two of these, as though to contradict the value of her 
experimenting, are sonnets: On Hearing a Symphony of Beethoven, 
and the finely ironic Zo Jesus on His Birthday. Though writ- 
ten in the classical form, the new Millay speaks in these poems: 
a realist turned tragic. And to this group must be added the 
title-poem, The Buck in the Snow, more finished, expressing 
more completely the unsolvable riddle of life than any of her 
other poems. 

Transitional poems—but transitional to what? That, unfortu- 
nately, is a question answered only in the future. The lyric 
gift rarely endures into old age, or even into full maturity; if 
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this volume is a criterion, Miss Millay has said farewell to it. 
Relative barrenness and sterility may be the result: occasional 
fine sonnets and third-rate poems. But the transition may lead 
to definite fineness, comparable to the Hardy whom she has 
studied so closely in late years; perhaps to poems almost as 
great, even greater. Certain it is that her mind can no longer be 
called feminine, in the derogatory sense. For these poems, 
though they lack greatness in themselves, have the inherent 
qualities of which great poetry is made: not only emotion, but a 
philosophy of life appears; the intimacy remains, but surging 
underneath one feels universality. 

The defect in this philosophy seems to be that it is builded 
on a single incident, and as yet is immature. As the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case fades into history, Miss Millay’s intellectual awak- 
ening may lapse into sterility, occasionally broken as in the past 
by brief moments of complete awareness of life. In this case 
Edna Millay will remain one of the great women poets of the 
world. On the other hand, these transitional poems may presage 
sustained poetry of a high order. I am afraid not. At best, 
however, it is idle speculation. We know that three or four 
sonnets and a few short lyrics can hardly be forgotten. Beyond 
this, the literary historian at present can only record that most 
of her work has been very slight, a large proportion of it worth 
less, and some few rare poems touched with genius. 


ON THE FOUNDER OF THE INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


In Webster and the town of Slatersville 

Samuel Slater, builder of Slater’s Mill, 

Owned the white hearts of men, but not a slave; 
Better that negroes, the well-fed heroic wave 

(Its echoes crashing in Atlanta still) 

Crashed against Lee at the Foot of Marye’s Hill 


ALLEN TATE. 











by fosephine Pinckney 


CHARLESTON’S POETRY SOCIETY 


HE tree of literature in its recent spring has put forth one 
ea among others that deserves a passing consideration 
from those interested in watching its growth,—to wit, the 
poetry society. 

There are more poetry societies in America than there are 
States, and the time has come to ask such questions as, to what 
purpose do they exist and what are their accomplishments? 
Do they spring from a genuine communal interest in the art ot 
poetry, or is it merely that the egotistical find in them an audi- 
ence and an opportunity denied by even the none-too-rigorous 
standards of the magazines? 

These questions present themselves with special insistence 
to the Poetry Society of South Carolina which is now rounding 
out its first decade. Its founders conceived of such an organi- 
zation as having a double function; it was to be a forum and a 
studio. This article proposes to examine the working of these 
two functions and to try to determine how the Society has 
served the community and the poets themselves. 

The service to the community is of the two the harder to 
measure, consisting as it does of the imponderables like stimu- 
lus given and influence shed. The demand for a forum in hu- 
man life seems to have been well-nigh immemorial; in the 
great days of the Roman Empire when the stream of life 
roared along at its fullest there were many such meeting-places, 
variously used for augury, religious rites, pageants, debates, 
the enunciation of laws; and perhaps the same impulse that 
took Cicero to the great Roman Square to harangue Catiline 
wrought more humbly in a dozen or more poets in Charleston 
in 1920 to hire a hall and gather up an audience for proclama- 
tions of poetic moment. There were doctrines to promulgate, 
—for the New Poetry was upon us—lances to break, gospels to 
preach. 
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Protagonists of a movement tend to band themselves together 
for counsel and security, and this may have operated along with 
the forum idea. Poetry has always had its way to make with 
the general public, as every beardless poet learns when, manu- 
script under arm he accosts his publisher, and hears that worthy’s 
forecast on sales; even Plato, presumably one of the intelligent- 
sia, would allow poetry in his Republic only on sufferance. He 
says: ‘‘Let us assure our sweet friend (the poetic muse) and 
the sister arts of imitation, that if she will only prove her title to 
existence in a well-ordered state we shall be delighted to receive 
her, knowing that we ourselves also are very susceptible to her 
charms; but we may not on that account betray the truth. . . 
And I think that we may grant a further privilege to those of 
her defenders who are lovers of poetry and yet not poets; they 
shall be allowed to speak in prose on her behalf: let them show 
not only that she is pleasant but also useful to states and to 
human life, and we will gladly listen, for if this can be proved 
we shall surely be the gainers, that is to say, if there is a use 
in poetry as well as a delight. . . but so long as she is unable to 
make good her defence, even though our ears may listen, our 
soul will be charmed against her by repeating this discourse of 
ours, and into the childish love which many have of her we 
shall take care not to fall again, for we see that poetry being 
such as she is, is not to be pursued in earnest or regarded 
seriously as attaining to the truth; and he who listens to her 
will be on his guard against her seductions, fearing for the 
safety of the city which is within him, and he will attend to 
our words.”’ 

Ever since Plato’s time poetry has stood at the judgment 
bar with the jury composed of men of Jaw and reason, sensible 
citizens who carry umbrellas and life-insurance. For them, 
delight is not enough to prove a title to existence. And partic- 
ularly if the winds from Parnassus blow a change must poetry 
look to her defences. Juries cannot abide having their hats 
blown off and their umbrellas turned inside out. Hence Art 
Leagues and Quill Clubs, Wordsworth and Coleridge fighting 
back to back for the Romantic Movement, hence the Pre-Raph- 
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aelite Brotherhood, the Imagists and innumerable other -ists. 
Mutual help in the practice of the craft, mutual defence against 
the utilitarian pack. 

The existence of poetry groups in neighbouring towns and 
colleges has enabled the Poetry Society of South Carolina to ar- 
range a sort of circuit and bring to its platform poets and 
critics with important things to say; the community heard the 
fascinating discourse on the ‘‘Road to Xanadu’’ by John Liv- 
ingston Lowes long before his book of that name was published; 
it has heard Amy Lowell and Carl Sandburg read poetry, 
Henry Seidel Canby and Grace Hazard Conkling criticise poe- 
try, Padraic Column has talked on Hawaiian and Charles Whar- 
ton Stork on Scandinavian poetry. It has received and 
cherished Fugitives from Nashville; from its own locale it has 
drawn Archibald Rutledge to read his poetry and prose about the 
Low Country, DuBose Heyward, Mumford Jones, and Addison 
Hibbard to discuss Southern poets, and other native talent, each 
man lecturing on the subject of his special interest and study. 

An interest to be ‘‘communal” should, perhaps, be one that 
appeals to a large majority of citizens representing all walks of 
life. Charleston cannot claim that her population is interested 
in poetry to the same degree that it is interested in taxes, say, 
or grocers’ bills, but relatively speaking the former owns a con- 
siderable and steady following. Within a year of its founding 
the Poetry Society had its full quota of two hundred fifty resi- 
dent members, and this number has remained constant for ten 
years with no solicitation whatever from the executives, and as 
yet shows no sign of diminution. A waggish member, scrutinz- 
ing a gathering of the faithful, once remarked that it appeared 
to be one-tenth poetry and nine-tenths society, and while this 
remark is true enough to seem apt, actually the membership 
includes people with a variety of interests,—college students, 
business women, even a few business men, as well as those 
whose names ornament the list of the Saint Cecilia Society. The 
non-resident list is more fluctuating than the resident, but at times 
it is surprisingly long and represents many other sections of the 
country—Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, the smaller 
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towns of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia; even 
Bostonians, Wise Men from the East, have followed the star 
to where it stood over the South Carolina Hall. And from the 
other extreme have come Californians. Most of these non-resi- 
dents live too far away to gain much benefit from membership, 
except that they receive the Society’s Year Book and are eligi- 
ble to compete for such prizes as are offered for members only, 
and their dues are usually accompanied by a statement that their 
purpose in joining is to support and promote poetry in America. 

A word may be said here about the Year Book. Its chief 
use has been to make available to the public a record of the 
poetic achievements of the year, and it has been the aim of the 
Editorial Committee to do this not only for the parent Society 
but as far as possible for the whole South. Thus, each issue 
contains an editorial on the poetic accomplishments of the year 
throughout the whole section, or a discussion of such problems 
as peculiarly interest Southern poets. The prize-winning 
poems of the Society are published either in the Year Book or 
in a separate bibelot printed and distributed with it; and each 
issue contains a section of poetry by members of the Society or 
representative Southern poets. There is a column devoted to 
the literary activities of members and another containing com- 
ment and news of artistic folk in general. The Year Book is 
distributed to libraries, other poetry groups, magazine and 
newspaper columns throughout the country, and the editors 
have taken seriously their self-assumed responsibility in speak- 
ing for the South and have been at some pains to speak well for 
it. 

In estimating the less tangible results of the Poetry Society 
there should be counted such things as book and poetry pages 
instigated in the newspapers and performances related to poetry 
patronized by the Society, such as Daniel Reed’s recitations 
trom Spoon River Anthology at the time of Edgar Lee Masters’ 
visit to Charleston, and the Author’s Reading given by mem- 
bers of the Society for the benefit of the MacDowell Colony. 
A certain amount of poetic imperialism has even been practised, 
as when John Bennett carried the propaganda to the Orient and 
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addressed the Rotary Club of Manila and the Young Men’s 
English Club of Nagoya, Japan. And there was one year in 
which by special arrangement with Miss Monroe, always 
hospitable and encouraging to the Charleston poets, this Society 
edited a Southern Number of Poetry, writing the editorial and 
selecting the poems. 

There is an idea prevalent that the object*of a poetry society 
is to produce poets. In my opinion the Poetry Society of South 
Carolina has not ‘‘produced’’ a single poet or poem, nor do I 
know of any instance of such parthenogenesis occuring else- 
where. Poets are made by other processes, and poetry will out 
regardless of societies. There used to be a children’s story 
about an old woman who made dogs out of door-handles; to 
each day of the week was allotted its part in the formula,—on 
one day she sorted the door-handles into piles suitable to each 
species; on another, she sang the incantation that trans- 
formed brown and white china into canine prodigies; on another, 
she stuck in their whiskers and taught them to bark. The 
Poetry Society shotld and does limit itself to this last 
labor for its poets. But there can be no question that those 
of the Charleston group who may be said to have achieved 
some success in the literary world have found it immense- 
ly valuable as a door by which to enter that world; through it 
they have passed to fruitful contacts with the literary gentry 
and to public recognition. And in small secluded groups they 
have cut their eye-teeth together, decently withdrawn from the 
public gaze, and have thoroughly enjoyed themselves while doing 
it. There were evenings at one fireside or another when Hervey 
Allen, looking like a Norse gaint, would suck on his pipe and 
puff smoke and poetic doctrine into the air, and Dubose Hey- 
ward, who had not yet met Porgy fame, usually had a poem 
that could be coaxed out of his pocket, and John Bennett would 
bring a book to read aloud and a wood-cut he had just done for 
the Year Book. 

Since the beginning of the Society there has been a Study 
Group holding its own meetings separately from the regular 
meetings of the Society, and as has been already indicated, this 
has proved a valuable plan. Poets, like other living organisms, 
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have to go through an awkward age, and the poetically young 
should remain in the nursery and leave the speakers’ platform 
to those of mature growth. And herein lies a danger all poetry 
societies should beware of; the bad reputation they enjoy in 
certain quarters is due toa suspicion that they are largely mu- 
tual admiration societies and that their high attendance comes 
from a thirst on the part of members, not to imbibe wisdom, 
but to hear their own effusions read aloud. While this is not 
true of all of them it is true in too many cases and it is an 
error to be strictly avoided ; the difference between good and bad 
poetry societies lies almost wholly in whether or not they have 
the vigor to practise a rigid self-criticism. Because of the 
partly social character of such organizations this state of sal- 
vation is difficult to achieve; where everybody knows every 
body else a mistaken delicacy is apt to infect criticism, and 
if the poetry societies are to be a healthy influence in the 
country, poets and audience alike must cultivate a hardier atti- 
tude towards stiff analysis. The Poetry Society of South 
Carolina has much to learn in this respect, although it has to 
its credit the suppression of many a poem in imitation of Tim- 
rod, and has saved for more than one poet the money that was 
about to be put into a privately printed volume in the manner 
of Sidney Lanier of sainted memory. 

The poetry societies have performed one useful function in 
rooting out the old idea that a poet should have a soul above 
pecuniary considerations and that therefore it was not necessary to 
pay him for his work. In the Southern states alone a substan 
tial sum is awarded the poets yearly through the medium of 
prizes, although poetry prizes are still far behind those given 
in other branches of the arts. Objections to this policy are 
sometimes raised on the grounds that a prize cannot bring forth 
a real poem, but that, of course, is not the idea behind the 
offering of the prizes nor does it seem to work out that way in 
practice. The theory is that when a poet has labored and 
brought forth a poem, he is as worthy of his hire as any other 
laborer, and the prizes are designed*to make up for the notori- 
ously small compensation given for poetry. For several years 
this Society offered, through the generosity of W. van R. 
Whitall, the Blindman Prize of $250.00 (named for Hervey 
Allen’s fine war poem) handling in that time some thousands 
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of manuscripts from all over the English-speaking world, and 
there were no evidences that they were inspired by a low desire 
for pelf. The Blindman prize has been discontinued, but the 
Society offers two prizes of $100.00 each, the Southern Prize 
given by Mrs. Craig Barrow of Savannah for the best poem, and 
the Caroline Sinkler Prize given by Miss Sinkler of Philadel- 
phia for the best book of poems, both prizes open to Southern 
poets only. And there are lesser prizes offered by the Society. 

This article began with the statement that a poetry society 
should serve both the individual and the community,—the poet 
and the audience. Although its service to the poet should not 
be exaggerated to include the making of him, we may fairly 
imagine that such an organization has something to offer those 
who seriously pursue literature when we find on the member- 
ship list of one of them thirty or more writers sufficiently 
established to have books to their credit. The South Carolina 
Society during its nine years of life has held such busy people 
as Olive Tilford Dargan, Herbert Ravenel Sass, Ambrose 
Gonzales, Isabel Fiske Conant, Beatrice Ravenel, Henry Bella- 
mann, Marie Conway Oemler, Helen Hyer and others already 
mentioned in this article. As to the Society’s influence on the 
community, a straw will show the directionof the wind. Some- 
time ago the pupils of St. John’s high school of Darlington, 
S. C., were asked to name the twenty-five greatest living South 
Carolinians exclusive of politicians, and among the twenty-five 
they named nine members of the Poetry Society. Whatever 
the deplorable state of prophets, poets are no longer quite with- 
out honor at home, thanks to the propaganda. 

In considering the record and influence of the Poetry Society 
of South Carolina, it must be borne in mind that the same power 
for good or ill is duplicated in practically every state in the 
Union, and then some idea can be had of the scope of the move- 
ment. In 1925 a concensus of Chicago book-sellers announced 
that the demand for poetry almost trebled that of any previous 
year, and it has kept up steadily since that time. It is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the poetry societies have had a hand 
in this desirable state of affairs. Let this be accounted to them 
for righteousness. 


























by Abbott (. Martin 


ON MARRYINGA SOUTHERN LADY 


BACHELOR who toys with the idea of marriage is already 
defeated. He may at first only play with the idea, like a cat 
with a mouse, but in the end he must marry. It would require 
no little courage, then, to write of marriage did I not feel my- 
self protected by the fact that the women I have loved have 
not been my contemporaries. In short, I cannot marry into the 
past. The mouse of marriage is indeed enticing, but the broom- 
stick of doubt is ever raised to prevent a mésalliance of chrono- 
logy. 

Doubt and reluctance may come with maturity, but children 
think naturally ofa time when they will be married. To a child 
there is magic in the word “sweetheart”. For my part I was 
very young when I learned its meaning. The not impossible 
she was then five, and one day she came with her mother to 
dine at our house. Before they arrived I asked my mother, 
after pledging her to secrecy, how a boy got a girl for his sweet- 
heart, and she told me it was by asking the girl. When the 
guests arrived I manfully approached my youthful fair and asked 
in a proud voice, ‘Will you be my sweetheart?” That frightened 
creature uttered a terrified and contemptuous “‘No!’’ and, what 
might have flattered the vanity of an older lad, ran screaming 
to her mother. 

I can see at this distance that I had ‘‘over-prepared the event”’; 
but when one is very young such a rebuff is big with conse- 
quences. I began the next day to make a list of what I should 
require in my wife; and what formidable proportions it attained ! 
At six, I wanted her to say her piece well; at ten, to play the 
piano and sing. At eighteen I wanted her to dance and ride. 
I never kept the list beyond boyhood, but for long made men- 
tal notes almost imperceptibly. A passing fancy, she must be 
at her dinners like such a one, at the opera like another. 

The keeping of the list was profitless in itself but it led to 
true wisdom. I came to realize that what she could do was not 
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so important as how she felt about things. In the end I did 
not want her to be a poet so much as to get from poetry an 
emotional experience akin to my own. I learned that the best 
way to choose a wife is not for what she has, or for what she 
can do, but for what she likes, for what she is. Does her face 
evince a subtle recognition when she divines 
affinities 
In objects where no brotherhood exists 
To passive minds? 


That truly and alone will reflect what she is, and show her to be 
coeval with you. 

For mankind does not march in step. Mostly we break the 
ranks and lag behind; we are camp-followers, most of us, get- 
ting and salvaging what we can. This is especially true of 
people who feel that the times are out of joint, who lament the 
old and decry the new. They perceive the new evil, but not 
the new good. The spiritual pioneers, more than the physical, 
must wait for generations before the stragglers catch the vision. 

An American, I take it, can marry further into the Twentieth 
century than any otherman. What we are, the world will become. 
Some get no joy from that fact, and are ever lamenting “de 
monde qui s'américanise.’ But an American’s choice is not 
limited to the Twentieth century; there are women here con- 
temporary with the belles and grand-dames of the Eighteenth! 
I do not know what atmosphere lingers in the villages of New 
England, but in the South you can find these ladies in towns 
as yet untouched by the modern American spirit. You can 
find here women who relish the poetry of Pope, and to whom 
Whitman, if they read him, would seem a monstrosity. Women 
who would hardly seem alien to Milton, or strangers to Shake- 
speare! Quaint bits of their every-day speech c.a be found in 
Dean Swift’s Manual of Polite Conversation, and they still pre- 
fix the title “Mr.” to their husbands’ names when addressing | 
them, even in the privacy of their chambers. These dear ladies 
emanate an archaic sweetness, but they decline to comprehend 
the significance of what is happening about them in life’and 


letters. 
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The question, then, is not alone what type of woman one 
shall marry, but also into what era. If a man have a romantic 
nostalgia for the days when a woman looked unto her husband 
as a lord, let him marry into the past. 


Miniver loved the days of old 


When swords were bright and steeds were prancing ; 
The vision of a warrior bold 
Would set him dancing. 


Miniver cursed the commonplace 

And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the mediaeval grace 

Of iron clothing. 


But if a man is of his own time, if be loves the tang the new 
possesses, and longs for intimate companionship, he must marry 
into his own day. The danger of going to the past is too great. 
One can always understand persons of a past age but can never 
be understood by them. This is a price few men are willing to 
pay, who seek a companion rather than a chattel. 


*x* * * 


Where is now that exquisite Italian woman who once in the 
Lebanon looked at the world with my eyes? Together we 
watched the revellers at the summer resorts, the tennis players 
and the dancers. Egyptians old as time, whose ancestors told 
Solon that the Greeks would ever be only boys; Greeks who 
might have built St. Sophia—only not the Parthenon; Syrians 
whose cousins were sleeping in the desert; Italians whose Gen- 
oese ancestors studded the Bosphorus with fortresses; French- 
men whose forebears wrested Jerusalem from the wicked Sara- 
cens; English exporters; American oil men. 

Yonder is an Egyptian princess with an Oxford accent; she 
had an English governess in Cairo. There is another whose 
mummied kin is being used as fuel in the steamers on the Nile. 
There is a Syrian girl like one I saw bare-foot in the bazaars of 


Damascus with a chain of gold coins round her neck. This 


Greek is a little too fat for an athlete; he would be more at 
home in Alexandria than in Athens. That sturdy Italian youth 
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is a newly-fledged member of Fascisti. Yonder is a girl from 
Provence who might have been a queen in the Courts of Love. 

All that came before Italy this wise Italian woman could 
understand, and France after Italy. What was Norman in Eng- 
land was not wholly alien to her; what was Gothic her ancestors 
had ever despised or feared. The sweet Saxon speech had no 
melody in her ears. The fervor of the enthusiast was an emotion 
she did not share, and the hubbub of democracy was like a 
strange noise in the night. 

She was of the great race, and like our women of the Eight- 
eenth century, would not understand what came afterher. She 
found the spectacle of life unceasingly interesting, and looked 
thereon with divining eyes, but the orbit of her world did not pass 
beyond the Paris of the Ancien Régime. To her it was still true 
that “a man who has not been in Italy is always conscious of 
an inferiority.” She could not love the New Hesperia. From 
her chateau in the Lebanon she looked by day down to a blue 
sea, a sight such as inspired the Greeks returning from the Per- 
sian wars to shout ‘“Thalassa! Thalassa!”’; and at night she 
gazed at the stars that covered Christ and Mohamet. She had 
turned to the East, and even Italy seemed young. 

And that, my friend, is why I write of choosing a wife. 


ON THE FATHER OF LIBERTY 


Jefferson had many charms; 
Was democratic; still—and yet 
What should one do? The family arms 
On coach and spoon he wisely set 
Against historical alarms: 
For quality not being loath, 
Nor quantity, nor the fame of both. 
ALLEN Tare. 


} 
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by George Fort Milton 


THE DUTIES OF AN EDUCATED 
SOUTHERNER 


A Pui Beta Kappa ApprEssS DELIVERED AT 
SEWANEE, JUNE 10, 1929 


URS is often said to be an age of specialization, a period of 

the world’s existence in which “none but trained men need 
apply’’. Let me recall to your minds the French aphorism: ‘No 
general statement is true; not even this one.” To my mind, 
most of the specialists of the type being turned out today are 
doomed, if not to failure, at least to the foregoing of true suc- 
cess. If ours be an age to be labelled at all it should be termed 
“The Age of Over-Specialization}’. Sometimes it seems to me 
that such specialists would build a great Chinese wall between 
themselves and the work-a-day world, and behind its protecting 
shadows they would pass their lives in narrow debate with one 
another, while the winds of destiny rush unheeding by. 

For years the trend of American education has been to nar- 
row rather than broaden the minds of men. Not long ago the 
brilliant president of a great Western university remarked to me 
that the system, as he observed it in the upper brackets, seemed 
to cause men to spend their lives learning more and more about 
less and less. The world of such men is myopic. One sees but 
little of the broad blue canopy of Heaven if one is looking from 
the bottom of a well. Such, surely, is not education. How- 
ever many degrees they may secure, such men do not really be- 


long to the confraternity of educated men. They may know 


with infinite minuteness their own little subjects of dispute. ‘He 
who buys life too dearly will surely lose it’’, said the Bard of 
Avon. For life is a many-sided jade. 

“I take all knowledge for my province.” Such were the 
words of Francis Bacon, the father of modern thought. As a 
man he may have been a corrupt chancellor; as a poet he may 
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have been Shakespeare, if you will; but in the joyous quest for 
education, he found the key to unlock the magic door. “All 
knowledge is my province’— what a magnificent sweep there 
is to this man’s phrase. A good text for us today, beset as we 
are by the pundits of super-specialized education, anxious to 
draw the fine minds of young America within the shadows of 
their Chinese Wall. 

Let me repeat. You are unusually fortunate in having been 
privileged to attend this college of the old English tradi- 
tion, this college which believes that Knowledge has values 
other than the practical, this institution which insists that the 
dollar mark is no index of integrity, the bank account no 
criterion of character. Indeed, it is not nearly so important to 
know how to make a living, as it is to know how to live. 

You have won honors in an institution which bears a noble 
name. Do not forget it. There is a certain implication in the 
very title of the University of the South, an implication which 
should mean much to you. For you are the fruit of Southern 
families, born of Southern mothers, rooted in Southern soil. 
And here you have received your education, not in any frigid 
or alien atmosphere, but in the heart of Tennessee, in this 
University of the South. We must not forget these facts. The 
South is our problem, and our opportunity. Here we must 
find our duty, here we must do our job. Education here has 
been a privilege. Duties are implicit in it, for Southern college 
men the very clear and particular duties of the educated man. 

Before we set about it, perhaps I had better give you my 
own idea of what I mean by the term “An Educated Man’. 
Far be it from me to seek to usurp the lexicographer’s realm of 
definition. I doubt if my idea on the subject conform to 
that of Webster, abridged or unabridged. It is simply a bit 
of fireside philosophy, worth whatever you think. To my 
mind, the test of an educated man is not to be found in the 
number of isolated and unrelated facts he knows, but in his 


* quality and attitude of mind. Some minds are dusty lumber 


rooms, cob-webbed attics filled with a useless accumulation, 
without beauty or grace or truth. There is a stale air about 
them, as if their gates are shut and doubled-barred. 
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In contrast, the mind of an educated man always has an 
open door. It is an alert and inquiring organ, eager for facts, to 
be sure, but more concerned to discover the truth behind the 
facts. All knowledge is its province, and all mankind its friend. 
An educated man is tolerant. He realizes that oftentimes he 
may be wrong. To him, life is no sharp contrast of black and 
white, but a slow and delicate merging of the dark into the 
light. Tolerant he is, and yet no shoddy weakling without 
self-wrought standards of thought, of conduct and of taste. An 
educated man will go forth to do battle for his conception of 
the truth; he will march to the encounter with a smile upon his 
lips. That which you have achieved to enter this gentle broth- 
erhood is not your store of knowledge; it is your attitude of 
mind, your awareness of the many-sidedness of life. 

Each man has certain duties to himself alone. But the older 
he grows, the less important these seem to be. Curiously 
enough, one’s self is best served by its forgetting. Financial 
reward is coming to be more a by-product of self-forgetful serv- 
ice, and happiness is a will-o’-the-wisp. Set out to capture it, 
and it will surely elude you. Forget it altogether, and it will 
steal upon you unawares. 

Advice aids little in defining the limits of one’s individual 
duties. These are matters each man must settle for himself. 
It is presumptuous to hector or suggest. The duties which seem 
to me much more important are those of the individual to the 
group. 

This is no egocentric world of ours, but a close-knit common- 
wealth. It is a work-a-day world, a place of fruitful plenty as 
well as a place of want and need. It is a sphere of unfathomed 
contrasts, such as those of the joint existence of the tiger and 
the lamb, which provoked William Blake’s memorable ques- 
tions: 

What Immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? ... 


Did he smile His work to see? 
Did He who made the lamb make thee? 


In such a world, the educated man has won rare privileges. 
He belongs to the confraternity of the cognoscenti. He has 
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a glimmering of the facts of existence, and also he has been 
inducted into the gripping world of make-believe. He has 
found his ideas as to the fitness of the scheme of things, as to 
its beginning, and its end. He is swayed by beauty, whether 
it be of human face or petaled flower; of limpid words or sol- 
emn thought. The fruit of knowledge may be wisdom. Such 
is the hope of the educated man. 

Every privilege carries with it an obligation, a duty as coun- 
terpoint for every right. Having been inducted into the fellow- 
ship of educated men, do nojneglect the responsibilities which 
your privileges entail. By no means do I counsel that you 
take upon your shoulders the burden of the woes of the world. 
Though they are young and sturdy shoulders, these burdens 
are of exceeding weight. Even if they did not break your 
backs, at least they would spoil the cut of your coats, and that 
would never do. It is not wise to be “sickled o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.’”’ Indeed life is serious enough. It will 
not do to take it too seriously. That which I urge is no mere 
outward manner, no grim and sophomoric frown, but the un- 
awed and uncomplaining facing of the problems of the educated 
man. 

To begin with, the educated man owes it to himself and his 
fellows not to retrograde into uncouth barbarity. If now you 
are charmed with an ode to a Skylark, or to a Grecian urn, be 
not ashamed of it hereafter. For beauty remains beauty, 
whether college keeps or not. 

Here in this academic Arcady, you have perhaps awakened 
a liking for the beautiful, the important, and the good. If liter- 
ature has enthralled you, maintain your interest. If a cameo 
line of Shakespeare has gripped you,—or a bit of haunting 
music afire with the lambent flame of Poe—be not shamed- 
faced about it. Remember it, re-read it, quote it to your 
heart’s content. 

For one duty of an educated man is to keep pace with his 
education — not to let his mind go to rack and ruin, main- 
taining only the little part of it that has learned the trick of 
turning pennies into dimes. 

I say that one of your duties is to retain your status as edu- 
cated men. Thisis no problem of merely staying where you are 
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today. If you do not mind your step, you will quickly drop 
behind. New books are coming in from the press every week 
and every day. New records are being marked up, new prob- 
lems coming to the front, or old problems in an unfamiliar 
guise. You will remember an incident in “Alice in Wonder- 
land’”’—or it may have been “Through the Looking-Glass’’. 
The Red Queen has taken little Alice by the hand, and they 
rush along at a great pace. Then they stop, and Alice looks 
around and says: “But we are just where we were when we 
started." The Red Queen answers: ‘Yes, you have to run 
twice as fast as that to get anywhere else.’’ True, my friends of 
education and of the world. You must run fast merely to stay 
where you are, and if you want to get ahead, you must run 
“twice as fast as that.” 

Beyond all things, the educated man must not be ashamed of 
his education. Let no covert sneers at correct speech tempt 
you into using bad English. Let no idle scorn hold you from an 
enjoyment of the realm of thought. This is a practical world, 
but perhaps the greatest practical enjoyment one can find within 
it is the right to muse on beauty, and to be enraptured with the 
swirling thoughts which have engaged great men’s minds from 
the very beginning of time. Take Aristotle as an antidote for 
hurly-burly of the marts of trade. Employ Dr. Plato as your 
physician. Walk with Saint Augustine down the golden ave- 
nues of the city of God. Examine human nature through the 
magic telescope of the masters of all literature. Preserve for 
yourself this unseen world, this happy haven, this empire of an- 
other life. Be not ashamed to belong to the ranks of educated 
men. 

One could hardly term it a duty, rather an inescapable at- 
tribute of true education, to be gentle, forbearing, and polite. 
1 am told that one of the marks of the so-called present genera- 
tion is impoliteness. I believe this is a slander on the genera- 
tion of the day. For it is a keen and thoughtful generation, 
and boorishness is the very first ear-mark of the selfish, the 
stupid, and the dull. 

Then there is a most important duty—I refer to leadership. 
Not to-day, nor to-morrow, but some day after to-morrow, you 
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young men, and the thousands like you at Vanderbilt and Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Tulane, Chapel Hill and Athens, will be 
called on to face the problems of the world about us, and par- 
ticularly the problems of the South. When the call comes you 
must be ready and not unwilling. Otherwise you will have 
failed in a duty as educated men. 
tm This new South of ours has many problems, some as old as 
|| our red-clay hills. Everything of character and worth must 
have foundations and traditions, for the new must be rooted in 
the old. But likewise, if there be life in it, and not mere inert 
matter, the old must flower into the new. One duty of the 
educated man is ever to face forward. Antiquarians solve few 
ca problems. I suggest the value of the experimental urge. The 
1 slang expression “try anything once” is but the distortion of a 
| useful truth. Constant experiment is the foundation of progress. 
So many things are being poorly done. Try some other mode 
of doing it. It may prove a better way. 

May I not call your attention to one or two of the particular 
problems of the modern South, matters about which, even if he 
is not called upon to aid in solution, an educated Southerner 
must form an opinion. And public opinion in the mass prob- 
ably will point the path for working them out. 

There is, for example, the Negro problem, calling for the 
i exercise of real forbearance and common sense. It is peculiarly 
ee | the South's problem. We must face it, we must solve it, with 
|) justice, not prejudice. It is not the fault of the Negro that he 
is among us to-day. His forefathers were brought here unwill- 
ingly, in the stinking holds of ships. Some of our Northern 
cousins seem to have brought him, but as to which was first, the 
egg or the bird, what profiteth it to inquire to-day? The Negro 
lt is here, in the millions. When he does equal work with the 
Hi white man, he is entitled to equal pay. When he goes before 
a court of law, whether as complainant or culprit, the Negro is 
entitled to justice—and yes, to mercy too. And in the realm 
political, intelligent negroes should have the vote. The Negro 
is entitled to a square deal. 

There was the other day in a West Tennessee county a lynch- 
ing. A Negro was accused of an outrageous crime. Perhaps 
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he was guilty. Perhaps not. The truth will probably never be 
known. For a mob formed, cowed the sheriff of the county, 
took out the culprit and strung him up by the neck. Such 
proceedings are a blot upon our Southland, an outrage to the 
peace and dignity of the state. Until the educated men of the 
South persuade the rest of the populace that lynchers are more 
heinous than any criminal, there will be a black mark on the 
South. 

I can no better end my allusion to this important problem 
than by a quotation from Henry W. Grady, who said: 


Let us give the Negro his uttermost rights, and measure 
out justice to him in that fullness the strong should always 
give to the weak. Let us educate him that he may bea 
better, a broader and more enlightened man... And let 
us remember this—that whatever wrong we put on him 
shall return to punish us. 


Then there is the problem of Labor. Lately we had symp- 
toms of it at Elizabethton. Of recent years the South has been 
industrializing. There have been legitimate reasons for it, and 
some of another sort. In the South the factory is closer to 
the market for its goods. We have power in ample abundance, 
and fuel at a reasonable cost. We have a generally lower rate 
of taxation than in the industrial sections of the East. The 
climate is more gentle, house construction less expensive, cost 
of clothing less, and food less dear. These and other factors 
have brought an industrial hegira, and the South has been 
dotted with transplanted mills. A sound economic flow, very 
gainful for our section. 

But there is another side to the picture. In making their 
scales of wages, these Southern factories are entitled to take 
into account the South’s lower cost of living. But some have 
put their scale much below what it ought to be, even after the dif- 
ference in living costs has been applied. The time is sure to 
come when Labor will seek to readjust these wage scales, so 
that, after the application of the differences in living costs, 
workers performing equal work in the South will be paid as well 
as those of New England and of New York. 
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When this time comes—and there are symptoms of its begin- 
nings—be not unheedful of the rights of Labor. A low wage 
scale will not prove an unmixed boon to the South. Human 
rights are quite as vital as those of property. If we do not 
protect our working men and women, who can prophesy the 
future of the South? 

As in all great controversies, the equities are often mixed. 
Labor has no right to do violence, to sabotage machinery, to 
intimidate fellow-workers, or to disturb the peace. Yet it has 
other rights; those of collective bargaining, and of a recom- 
pense for toil somewhat proportioned to the skill and toil 
entailed. From an economic standpoint the future of the South 
depends as largely on justice for workers as on any other 
thing. 

We may with propriety proceed from the Labor problem to 
the more general one of industrialization. There is no use for 
us to say that industrialization is good or bad. The South can- 
not escape it, even were this desirable. The question involved 
is: Shall the people of the South be the servants or the masters 
of the machines? 

This is a problem of moment, probably as fundamental a 
question as ever faced a section of unfettered folk. The ma- 
chine in itself is neither bad nor good, an instrument of neither 
ethical nor social signification. It assumes these qualities from 
the way in which it is used. It is a tool of production, a lever 
by which to lengthen the reach of the human arm,—to Jend cun- 
ning to the clumsy fingers of the average man. If we control it 
in the proper fashion, industrialization can be an infinite bless- 
ing to the South. And it can be quite otherwise. We can 
have man harnessed to the machine, spending his life the bond- 
servant of the tool. That which should strike off his shackles 
may become but another fetter to hinder his living a free and 
noble life. 

As late as a century and a half ago, these green-clad moun- 
tains, these smiling valleys, these broad and fertile plans, were 
the abode of the Indian. During most of the last century, a 
touch of the frontier still lingered, and the South remained a 
place of individual prowess, of individual accomplishment and 
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control; an agricultural section, rooted in and close to the 
nurturing soil. 

There were certain rare qualities of a civilization thus cradled 
beneath the stars and lulled by the winds sighing through the 
trees. Man recognized his personal responsibilities, and the 
necessity for self-sufficing toil. He had a chance for self-com- 
munion. His picture-show was the woodlands, his “talkie” the 
sweet-throated birds. He was an individualist, probably un- 
skilled in letters, but the master of his own soul. 

Now comes this great industrialization, this crowding together 
of multitudes. There comes a time when this individualist is 
taken into a modern factory, and put to the never-ending task 
of drilling a hole in an iron plate. It may be that to-day he is 
better situated, that his children attend better schools, and he 
lives in a better home. But be not too sure about it. The 
change has a certain aspect of the tragic. The machine is 
ruthless to its servant. Only its master does it obey. 

In the train of the Industrial Revolution have come an infin 
itude of problems; those of economics, of education, of sociol- 
ogy, of mind and heart and soul. I cannot chart them for you, 
and I dare not suggest definitive solutions. But I can and do 
hint the essential philosophy involved. If man is the master 
and not the servant of the machine, industrialization will benefit 
the South. But it must be controlled in the public interest. The 
brawn and brain and morals of man must not be sacrificed to 
cogs and cams. 

One more matter. We are faced with the need for political 
realism. Traditions, even those still faintly scented with lav- 
ender and old rose, cannot settle the South’s problems, social, 
intellectual, or politic. There used to be a saying that there 
were three things in which the South devoutly believed: Hell, 
calomel, and the Democratic party. Some of our moderns have 
come to doubt the temperature of Satan’s fiery furnace. 
Some of our physicians are unimpressed with the eternal effi- 
cacy of calomel, and I seem to remember that there was an 
election in the South a year ago last November. All this is good. 
The South is beginning to have twinges of realism. It is a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished. 
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I personally am a believer in the political philosophies of 
Thomas Jefferson, as applied with the tough courage of Old 
Hickory, and made immortal by Woodrow Wilson’s lofty 
thoughts. But although a believer in the principles of the 
Democratic party, it seems to me there has been no single 
Southern condition so harmful as the existence, election after 
election, of a Solid South. It is a compliment to no man or 
section that his vote be counted in advance. 

Of all the rights of democracy, the greatest is the right to 
choose, which we of the South have for decades been forswear- 
ing. We must not be overly impressed by words, or titles. 
After all, political parties are made up of men. The Democratic 
party was founded by Jefferson, but Thomas Jefferson has for 
many years reposed in the graveyard on his beloved little hill. 
It is the duty of a citizen to determine pending issues on the 
merits of those issues and of the specific living men who make 
them. The ghosts of by-gone days are seldom happy guides. 
The right of choice is fundamental. Do not surrender it with- 
out a thought. 

I have not more than scratched the surface of the New 
South’s problems. But I have talked long enough. I have 
sought to indicate a few of the questions which will call for your 
solution. To face them is among the duties of the educated 
man. May I add this note of warning? Much of my talk has 
been concerned with Southern problems, inasmuch as I have 
been talking to you of the present generation of the South. 
But we mustinot be parochial in our viewpoint, our interests must 
not be constricted by latitude. It is as Americans that we 
must meet these problems, as Americans that we must seek to 
supply leadership for the South. Among other needs of 
the section, there is the outstanding one of thinking broadly 
about our problems, of ceasing to look at the blue sky above 
us from the bottom of our Southern well. 

A word, and I am finished. An educated man has rare privi- 
leges, the greatest of which is the chance to do his duty without 
faltering. Duty, the noblest word in the English language, in 
the classic words of Lee. Be true to your Sewanee teachings, 
you members of Phi Beta Kappa. Be mindful of your duties 
as an educated man. Be not afraid to turn your faces forward. 
Surely the time has come for the forward march. 
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by Frances Theresa Russell / 
OUR VICTORIAN GREEKS 


| A DIAGNOSIS OF THE COLLEGE FRATERNITY 


| MONG the bequests left by the nineteenth century to the 
A twentieth is that ornament to higher education known as 
the Greek-letter Fraternity. It is the college-bred scion of an anci- 
ent house and shows many family resemblances to its ancestor, 
the venerable Secret Society. Some of these hereditary traits 
that prove its lineage are the jolly but exclusive goodfellowship, 
the delight in gregarious living, the mutual aid in practical 
affairs, the initiatory tests of prowess and endurance, the hanker- 
ing after clandestine powwows and occult mysteries, the revel- 





ling in picturesque symbolism and-gorgeous ceremony, that may 
date back to Solomon if not to Adam. 
| Although all these allurements long ago brought the Brother- 


hood Order into human activities and gave it a strong tenacity, 
the first member of this rather bourgeois clan to go to college 
was a distant cousin, the intellectual Phi Beta Kappa, who 
marched in at the academic front door. Between this high- 
f brow patrician of 1776 and the social aristocrat of 1825 who 
slipped in by a side entrance intervened the half century that 
merged the eighteenth into the nineteenth. The sorority was 
; delayed nearly another half century, having to wait until co- 
education allowed the girls to imitate their brothers’ games and 
diversions. Another fifty years brings us to the present and the 
present flaunts in our faces a very significant spectacle. It is the 
unescapable sight of a nationalized system permeating and dom- 
inating the social life in the vast majority of American colleges. 

The cause of the fraternity’s instant and contagious popularity 
is not far to seek. Anything in perfect rapport with both 
inheritance and environment is bound to flourish, whether it’s a 
green bay tree or a still more verdant sapling. Rooted in the 
vigorous Lodge and budding into a Victorian atmosphere, the 
collegiate Secret Society was born lucky. There are signs, 
however, that its future may not be quite so secure and prosper- 
ous as its past has been. For the great family it belongs to, 
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once so proud, is now on the decline in social prestige, and the 
Victorianism that cradled it, so elegant and complacent in its 
own day, is suffering in ours under that most devastating 
blight, a patronizing contempt. 

It has been a favorite sport of the twentieth century to dis- 
cover and promulgate what was wrong with the Victorian Age. 
Any amount of findings is spread on our latter-day records but 
it may be summed up into a foursquare indictment. The Victo- 
rians were romantic, sentimental, snobbish, and hypocritical. 
Now of course the Victorians, enterprising as they were, did 
not invent these ubiquitous and perennial human traits. They 
had no monopoly on them. Nor did those qualities perish with 
that generation. Yet it is true that in so far as any people or 
period can be identified by the laying on of adjectives, the 
people of this period may be described in the above terms. 
They had many other characteristics but these were their 
specialties and by them they have justly enough become known. 

Although this Victorianism which affords us so much sportive 
scorn was of English manufacture, it had, like all British ex- 
ports, from the days of Plymouth and Jamestown on down, its 
American versions. The marks of being made in America are 
naturally size, exuberance, magnificence. Nourished by the 
more primal culture of a huge young country, these adopted 
attitudes and habits grew into our local phenomena. The 
romantic side of Victorianism unfolded itself in, shall we say, 
Big Business. The sentimental aspect was expressed by 
Religous Revivals. The snobbish elevation reared up into the 
D. A. R. The hypocritical angle culminated in Political 
Parties. And all of them'waxed in bland amalgamation into 
the College Fraternity. In this eclectic compound, because of 
its youthful personnel, the romanticism is rosier than elsewhere, 
the sentimentality more naive, the snobbery sweeter, the 
hypocrisy more cherubic. 

All these institutions seem to be doing well. But alas, 
human destiny is an omnipotent policeman whose chronic com- 
mand is Move On and Watch Your Step. In majestic compli- 
ance the Victorian Age has moved on, having with excruciating 
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rectitude watched its step. Its vestigial remains are left be- 
hind, to adjust themselves as best they can to a less sympa- 
thetic climate. 

Years ago the sunny Hellenic sea began to be ruffled by the 
winds of adverse criticism. Among the flock of straws that 
not only indicate the breeze’s prevailing direction but intimate 
its possible increase to a deck-sweeping hurricane are certain 
portraits in fiction. Such stories of college life as Charles Nor- 
ris’s Sa/t, Dorothy Canfield’s The Bent Twig, W. J. McNally’s 
The Barb, Percy Marks’s The Plastic Age, the Montross’s 
Town and Gown, may be uneven in generai merit but they are 
strikingly unanimous in their opinion of the fraternity issue, 
a theme emphasized more or less by all writers interested in 
students and their affairs. 

This dramatized opinion is typical of the growing opposition. 
The objectors may be conscientious or disgruntled, guided by 
abstract principle or pricked by personal acrimony, but among 
them they have piled up quite an accumulation of charges. 
They assert that the pretentious Chapter Houses are not only 
so many castles but hotbeds of vast folly and no little vice. 
They pile up their incriminating items: the novitiate discipline, 
at once savage and silly; the petty jealousy of feared and hated 
rivals; the tricks resorted to in angling for new members, 
dubious in themselves and dishonest in breaking the Pan-Hel- 
lenic rules to which they have pledged obedience,—though at 
this point a malicious pleasure intrudes at the thought of the 
difference in taste between the bait and the hook. 

The antis also claim that the fraternal group demands too 
much of its novices in fag service, compelling freshmen to act 
more like serfs than citizens, and to waste doing valet duty the 
precious time and energy much needed for their books. They 
declare that the obnoxious system stifles personality by requir- 
ing a rubber-stamped conformity, and by forcing all members 
to “‘go out for activities’? which will redound to the glory and 
honor of the chapter whether suitable or advantageous to the 
individuals or not. They maintain that these closed corpora- 
tions own and operate a preposterous influence in campus poli- 
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tics, gobble up all the athletic and social prizes, and altogether 
cost far more hours, effort, and money than they are worth. 
And worst of all, while the insufferable Ins are thus swollen 
with their pernicious superiority complex, the rejected Outs 
are writhing under the inferiority complex disastrously inflicted 
by that terrible silent snub. In short the whole fraternal crew 
has been denounced as repressing to the Greeks themselves, 
depressing to the Goths, and distressing to the Faculty. 

And does the culprit haled forth in this rude fashion and 
exhibited as a public nuisance take his trouncing with becom- 
ing meekness? Nay, not so. Valiantly has the Fraternity 
come to the rescue of itself, industriously has it scratched 
around to unearth its reason for existence. For it is in the 
sad predicament of one who suddenly has to produce a justifica- 
tion by reason for what has hitherto been taken on faith. 
Instinctive assumptions and reflex acceptances have somehow 
to be rationalized into a plausible creed. And so the innocent 
fraternities, astounded and outraged as they were to find them- 
selves stormed and beleaguered, promply entrenched themselves 
behind their nine points of possession, summoned their wits, 
and launched the one indignant question calculated to smash 
the attacking party and send it about its business. 

“If a thing does good to itself and really harms no one else, 
what ails the meddlers,’’ they inquire, ‘‘that they can’t let it 
alone?’’ 

This plaintive challenge, you note, sagaciously concentrates 
on the benefits internally conferred and wisely refrains from 
any attempt to extol the organization as a profit to the external 
community. The evils cited against them these young Greeks 
wave away with a shrug as either grossly exaggerated or not 
confined to them. They also point out that some of the more 
iniquitous practices are already reformed or obsolete. This 
last does happen to be confirmed, by the way, in a current news- 
paper report that ‘‘Hell Week’’ has just been abandoned by a 
middle-western university. 

As for the privileges they bestow upon themselves, they have 
suceeeded in rounding up at least two, both of which they feel 
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to be inestimable; the Opportunity for Friendship and the 
Inspiration of an Ideal. 

Of these ineffable blessings the first is the more concrete and 
utilitarian, although reposing on the loftiest spiritual plane. 
The four years of household intimacy are not only precious in 
themselves, so runs the argument, but they lay the foundations 
for a permanent continuance of the early cameraderie, reinforced 
by the later associations formed with the brotherhood at large. 
How often on the train or the links, in the restaurant or office, 
at a dance or committee-meeting, does one catch sight of the 
familiar badge, give the mystic sign, exchange the esoteric grip, 
and seal a wonderful new alliance? It is regarded as the miracle 
of the Greek-letter Confederacy that each member of a given 
fraternity becomes automatically and absolutely congenial to 
every other member from any other chapter, all of them able 
with the utmost confidence to bank on all the others as harmoni- 
ous spirits and trustworthy colleagues. They pity the poor 
graduates from such deprived places as Princeton or Vassar, 
and sympathize even more tenderly with unfortunates who did 
go to Hellenized institutions but failed to make the Greek grade. 

The second of these grand assets is purely abstract, disinter- 
ested, and uplifting. The Ideal itself is formulated in a horta- 
tory motto of noble import and panoplied with elaborate em- 
blematic devices. If the morality it inculcates is a bit bromidic 
and elementary, so much the better. No candidate could hesi- 
tate over vowing a sacred covenant to be good and do right, nor 
could he balk at swearing everlasting fealty to his bonded com- 
rades and all the virtues in them embodied. Devotion and 
loyalty are in themselves excellent sentiments, no matter to 
what they may be attached. In this case, however, the mem- 
bers have no qualms about the high quality of the attachments, 
and no doubts about the superior effects thus produced. Indeed 
they are assured that nowhere else can sound character be 
formed, with the social graces thrown in for good measure. To 
be sure, there are class-room courses in ethics and such, and the 
college authorities do furnish standards of a sort, but the dear 
old fraternity has the same corner on idealism that it has on 
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friendship. All this being the case, why should this self-chosen 
and self-perpetuating band, not so much more gilded and flaming 
than the rest of our youth, be evicted, or at least deposed from 
its proud position as arbiter of the campus? 

In this lively skirmish between the Greeks and the Barbs 
plenty of sparks are flying and not a little fur. But with all 
their divergence, expostulation and reply are alike in futility. 
When the assailants have scaled the ramparts and battered at the 
fortified eyesore they may clamber down again, having spent 
their feather arrows on granite walls. And when the besieged 
body has wasted its breath in using its head to save its neck, or 
anyway its face, it will have none left wherewith to cool its 
porridge. 

Meanwhile Nature is serenely taking her course. Her pro- 
cesses may be hastened or hindered, but in the end she will 
imperturbably have her own way. That way is at present 
wobbly and erratic enough but it is discernibly diametric to the 
four cardinal points whereby Victorianism oriented itself. It is 
not that human nature ever can discard its ingrained roman- 
ticism, sentimentality, snobbishness, and hypocrisy, in favor of 
realism, intelligence, democracy, and candor; but that these 
last are coming more to the front and setting the style. 

This process involves some relegating to limbo of whatsoever 
things are incompatible with the modern fashion. Now if the 
outsiders alone were progressive, and all the insiders reaction- 
ary, the fraternity might sit tight indefinitely by the sheer 
weight of its massive inertia and the protection of its skillful 
countering. But that does not happen to be the case. Greeks 
and Barbs are after all chips off the same block. Even the 
lettered doors of the classic sanctuaries cannot lock out the up 
to date ideas that are floating around in the air. The inmates 
may be lifted above the common level but they are not removed 
from the common lot. Opinions are far more infectious than 
measles, and no effective anti-toxin yet on the market. 

And that is why the fraternal edifice is doomed to collapse, 
not from hostile missiles, but from dry rot and disintegration. 
This movement, slow and gradual in itself, is being speeded up 
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by a particularly interesting circumstance. To get the force of 
it we have to turn a retrospective eye on the development of 
this collegiate Greek Empire, now threatened with decline and 
fall. Its evolution shows a significant alignment of its Victo- 
rian traits. 

Back in the saccharine ’seventies when wasp-waisted, crino- 
lined, demure young ladies of the blue-stocking brand copied 
their brothers’ nice little clubs, all dressed up in the rococo 
mode of that decade, they hadn’t a notion in the world of any- 
thing beyond their own harmless pleasure. The lads and las- 
sies alike were bubbling with romance and sentiment but were 
quite unaffected and sincere. 

By the gay ‘nineties hundreds of local chapters, representing 
perhaps a score of orders, were thriving under a federated 
régime and taking on a gently snobbish character. At that 
conditions were fairly primitive. The Greek-letter groups 
were small and unstandardized, Panhellenic had not begun to 
function nor had ‘‘the annual insanity’’ set in. Rushing was 
a free-for-all, unconfined to ‘‘seasons’’, and unhampered by 
rules and regulations. Campus and town were undecorated 
with chapter houses. The membership dwelt hither and yon, 
and held their meetings in halls rented for the purpose. A 
fraternity might sublet its quarters over some some shop toa 
sorority one afternoon a week. The ardent badge-wearers had 
an unconscious but sturdy belief in themselves, a simple relish 
of their prerogatives, and a cordial association with the non- 
communicants. The system was lordly but not baronial, incon- 
spicuous and accordingly innocuous. 

Launched into the twentieth century, Greekism was on the 
flood of a glorious career. It had achieved wealth and promi- 
nence, had installed its chapters in their own homes, spacious 
and comfortable, and yet had preserved its initial character. 
It still remained on the whole a zealous and fervent assemblage 
of kindred souls, full of a genuine emotion but free from the 
later fungus of condescerding altruism, not yet prating in 
eloquent vein about their sacrifices for the cause. 
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That is to say, the fraternity was in the beginning romantic 
and sentimental, it presently acquired snobbishness, and at 
last has had hypocrisy thrust upon it. The thrust has come 
from two directions at once. An external simulation was made 
necessary by way of retaliation on the enemy. Being put on 
the defensive, the organization had to concoct a logical vindi- 
cation for what had been a thoughtless emotional policy. Natu- 
rally fallacies came in handy when substantial syllogisms were 
hard to find. The internal pretense is the outgrowth of the 
sharp discrepancy between the present temper and the estab- 
lished tradition. You may run a sophisticated, mercurial, 
individualistic generation, impatient of restraint and indifferent 
to obligations, into an antiquated mold and clamp it down with 
jewelled shackles, but you can’t insure it will stay put and 
behave with commendable docility. 

For quite a while now the stately old ceremonies that used to 
be polished off with anxious and affectionate care have been 
hurried through with perfunctory and efficient dispatch. The 
toasts at initiation banquets, formerly so sweet and earnest, 
have taken on a casual and flippant tone. The duties imposed 
by local and national moguls may be performed (or perchance 
they may not) but the service is not guaranteed against a grudg- 
ing and resentful mood. If the freshman class chances to be 
disfigured with unprepossessing ‘‘relics’’,—the loving nickname 
bestowed upon children and other relatives of alumni and 
alumnae,—there is no disposition whatever to adopt these stray 
kin into the reigning house. Indeed even attractive and eligible 
claimants are sometimes ignored, with no more cogent excuse 
than that ‘‘they don’t seem to fit in’. At the same time 
devout lip-service is being intoned to tribal solidarity at the 
altar of divine fraternity. 

All this has the look of a fatal disease. There is nothing patho- 
logical about romance or sentiment. On the contrary, they are 
symptoms of good health. Snobbishness is merely a pseudo- 
aristocracy, sprung from poor taste and bad judgment. Even 
hypocrisy is an inverted flattery of the excellent, but its nature 
is cancerous. When that’s what is eating on us, the end is 
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only a question of time. It is not supposed, of course, that next 
year’s crop of Greek initiates will take its solemn oath with a 
private wink or tuck its tongue in its cheek while repeating the 
ritual, but it certainly will be far less awed and impressed than 
were its predecessors, and far less inclined to assume a high 
seriousness if it has it not. 

This modern cult of frankness has a competent first aid in the 
ready sense of humor which itself is death to all pretense and 
affectation. Youth’s manuscript today is more pungently spiced 
than sweetly scented. It is not by accident that the vocabulary 
of the younger set is thickly sown with such succinct and caustic 
' terms as ‘‘piffle,”’ ‘‘blah,’’ ‘‘hokum,”’ ‘‘hooey,’’ ‘‘applesauce;’’ 
the diction of a generation more bent on debunking the inflated 
and specious than on adoring superior powers and preserving 
sanctified traditions. The original brand of campus mirth that 
used to vent itself in horseplay and boisterous hilarity is being 
) subdued and sharpened to the clever wit and facetious banter 
that indicate the boyhood gang’s coming of age. And when 
mockery comes in the door, mummery flies out the window. 

The students at a certain university are at present concerned 
with the prospect of two suggested abolitions: one, of the 
annual mammoth bonfire which for years has been the center 
of the grand rally preceding the Big Football Game; the other, 
’ of the sororities. In the midst of the debate the Daily’s 
columnist, who signs himself Philip Space, gravely proposed 
that ‘‘one sorority be burned each year and the rally be held at 
the scene.’’ For this bright idea of a thrifty double accomplish- 
ment he has not been lynched nor even ostracised. 

Naturally it is harder for the insiders than the outsiders to 
see the joke, but some of them are able to face with amused 
equanimity this impending neo-barbarism. And all the rest of 
them need is a touch of ironic philosophy to remind them that 
“The blow most dreaded falls, to break from off our limbs a 
chain.’’ Nor will it be a mortal blow to any one of the system’s 
component parts. 

The alumni, who are making the biggest fuss in the approved 
alumni fashion, have had and eaten their cake and should by 


now be having fish of their own to fry instead of fretting them- 
selves over Alma Mater’s change of menu. The present incum- 
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bents can keep on enjoying their luxury as long as the enjoying is 
good, and as it wanes they can squeeze out an extra flavor of 
pensive wistful pleasure from being in at the death, gracefully 
resigned martyrs to malign circumstances beyond their control. 
The future potentials, now care-free children playing in their 
schools, will never know what they have missed. So who’s 
hurt, after all? 

As a matter of fact, these very youngsters are all unwittingly 
doing their bit in the queering of the whole fraternity business. 
The premature aping of this and other campus side-shows by pre- 
paratory and secondary schools helps to tarnish and cheapen the 
pristine types. High School pupils dote on being collegiate, 
but collegians are not so keen on being rated as highschoolish. 
And this is only one fraction of what is perhaps the most 
influential equation of all,—the modern horror of having any 
traffic with the trite and commonplace. The moment the frater- 
nity becomes dated and the sorority grows passé they will be ly- 
ing alongside of Humpty-Dumpty after his great and irrevocable 
fall. 

There are those who will acquiesce in this seeming catas- 
trophe as a good riddance of the superfluous and troublesome, 
who nevertheless cannot suppress a pang at the vanishing of an 
institution holding charms and amenities duplicated in no other 
manner of human living. } 7 They can but deplore the passing of 
these unique worldly little nunneries and monasteries, with 
their ingenuous domesticity, their'debonair concern for the 
welfare of the group, their intimate gayety at the long table and 
before the cozy open fire, the beguiling winsomeness of their 
gracious hospitality. These can spare a gentle sigh for the 
loss of a lovely Victorian anachronism, already almost as quaint 
as the genteel period that sponsored it. 

There are others who will feel nothing but a sense of relief 
and a gleeful triumph over the squelching of a pest. These 
active crusaders who are for shoving the intruding lambs off the 
campus with agitated and precipitate haste might take another 
cue from Mother Goose. For the reassuring advice given to 
Little Bo Peep can be adapted to fit very well a situation that 
is, after all, not so immeasurably removed from the nursery: 
Permit them to stay, and they’ll trot away, switching their 
tails behind them. 











by William §. Knickerbocker 
HUMANISM AND SCHOLARSHIP 


Sum sectarum negligens, veri appetens. 
—PETRARCH. 


Undoubtedly we are drawing towards great changes; 
and for every nation, the thing most needful is to discern 
clearly its own conditions, in order to know in what par- 
ticular it may best meet them. . . . Perfection will never 
be reached; but to recognize a period of transformation 
when it comes, and to adapt themselves honestly and ra- 
tionally to its laws, is perhaps the nearest approach to 
perfection of which men and nations are capable. 

—MatrHew Arno.p. 

What the average man now wants is the large-scale 
production and the wide diffusion of science, art, music, 
literature, health, recreation, manners, human inter- 
course, happiness—the best to be had; and he is going 
to get them and to glorify whole-heartedly the heroes of 
culture who provide them for him. .. . The remedy 1s, 
in short, to effect a reintegration of the national will on 
the basis of a genuinely democratic humanism, recogniz- 
ing as its central principles the duty of bringing the 
whole body of the people to the fullest and fairest human 
life of which they are capable. 


—SrTuarT SHERMAN. 


NTIL the term was adopted by Americans, Humanism was 

generally understood to apply to one who was concerned 
either with the study of the arts, or to one who was passionately 
devoted to the fuller development of realizable human powers. 
Negatively stated, it was understood to denote an attitude of re- 
volt against dogmatism of any kind—ecclesiastical, intellectual, or 
political—with a stalwart insistence upon human freedom.’ 
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The word Humanism,” John Addington Symonds informs us, “has a 
German sound and is in fact modern. Yet the generic phrase umanita for hu- 
manistic culture, and the name uwmanista for a professor of humane studies, are 
both pure Italian.” “The essence of humanism”, he says further, “consisted in 
a new and vital conception of the dignity of man as a rational being apart from 
theological considerations, and in the further perception that classic literature 
alone displayed human nature in the plenitude of intellectual and moral free- 
dom. It was partly a reaction against ecclesiastical despotism, partly an attempt 
to find the point of unity for all that has been thought and done by man, with 
the mind restored to consciousness of its own sovereign faculty” —J. A. Symonds 
The Italian Renaissance, Vol. Il, p. 52. 
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If this be a faithful definition and description of Humanism as 
generally accepted until very recently, we ought to distinguish 
between it and the source of its inspiration, the subject of its con- 
templation. Properly speaking, only the Italians of the renais- 
sence may strictly be called Humanists. The ancients who in- 
spired them we may call Humanists only because they provided 
the conception of humanity which the Italians appropriated. 

The Greeks neither called themselves Humanists nor were they 
even conscious that they might be so described. The term that 
they did use was one from which we derive Hellenism, the alter- 
native to which was certainly not romanticism or naturalism. 
They were not given, to use Matthew Arnold’s famous phrase, to 
“stock classicisms or stock romanticisms”. Socrates was, to be 
sure, aware of and hostile to Sophism—but that is another matter. 

Some of the hedonism of the intellect which characterized the 
Sophists, especially their tendency to exaggerate the intellect in 
the apprehension of ultimate truth, distinguishes the Scholastics. 
The Scholastics did not start from the assumption, as the Sophists 
did, that man is the measure of all things, but, by adopting the 
method of the Sophists, did succeed in going to the other extreme 
in demonstrating that man is of little or no importance in the cos- 
mic economy. From that tyranny, Italian Humanists of the renais- 
sence revolted, re-asserting the dignity of man. Humanism then, 
historically considered, was a revolt from Scholasticism; from the 
obsession for transcendental absolutes: not from romanticism, 
naturism, or modernism. Italian Humanists were themselves ro- 
mantic, “naturistic”, and modernist. 

Nor should Humanism be confused with classicism, with the 
tendency to disparage the present for the sake of some admirable 
past achievement. If the earliest Humanists placed their main 
faith upon Greek and Latin classics, it was not that they thought 
that humanity was totally and perfectly—even if approximately 
and admirably—realized in pagan letters, but that they had then 
no existent body of humanistic letters in their own tongue. If 
they did think the classics sufficient, why did they become them- 
selves creative? It is true that Petrarch, the luminous day star 
of the movement, finally succumbed to the prevailing scholasticism 
and ended his days a commentator, but not, fortunately, before 

he had written his sonnets for which, doubtless, he could find no 
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analogue in form or matter among the ancients. And where in 
Greek or Latin letters will one find the model which Boccaccio 
or Ariosto imitated, either in personality or art? They were not 
all Pico della Mirandolas. Even to limit their interests to Greek 
and Latin literature is to ignore blithely their other humanistic 
activities; their passion for the study of the physical universe as 
we are reminded by the example of Galileo, their pragmatic un- 
derstanding of man as a ruling and governable animal as we are 
reminded by the example of Machiavelli, their curiosity in moral 
experiments as we are reminded by the example of Pietro Arezino, 
or their energy and variety in other arts—pictorial and plastic as 
well as literary—sas we are reminded by the examples of Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. Beginning as an exclusive and 
passionate devotion to classic letters, Humanism during the period 
of the Italian renaissence was broadened in scope of activity and 
definition of aim. 

From this meaning of the term Humanism some contemporary 
American critics and scholars have radically departed. Mr. Paul 
Elmer More, Mr. Irving Babbitt, and Mr. Norman Foerster— 
among others—have emptied the word of its traditional and es- 
tablished content and have narrowed it to mean a particular set 
of doctrines. They make it to mean classicism as opposed to ro- 
manticism, the “Greek tradition” as opposed to modernism, and 
“rationalism” as opposed to “naturism”, authoritarianism as op- 
posed. to impressionism, citing tradition and history for their au- 
thority. But one can corroborate their assertions only by a bland 
ignorance of the refreshing variety of the entire legacy of classic 
letters, or by picking and choosing what he wishes in order to 
document some anterior philosophy. Mr. Babbitt, for example, 
admits romantic fevers among Periclean Greeks—as, for instance, 
in Euripides—and concedes some immoral (if not obscene) mat- 
ters in Aristophanes, but then he is consistently the advocate of 
what he calls classicism which to him means contempt for spon- 
taneity, impressionism, creativeness, and romantic “wonder”. 
But Mr. More, on the other hand, in spite of his fine and discrim- 
inate judgment in tracing the controlling spirit in the development 
of Christian doctrine, ignores with an ample charity the effect of 
such romantic Latins as Tertullian, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
and St. Jerome. Younger humanists, like Mr. Foerster, Mr. 
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Shafer, and Mr. Elliott, are too fatally committed to the task of 
harmonizing or applying the dogmas and standards of Messrs. 
More and Babbitt—and also by the deterministic limitations of 
the humanist creed—to have added anything strikingly original 
to what their teachers have said. Even Mr. Foerster’s obsession 
against “naturism” and Mr. Shafer’s against “progress” are only 
repetitions of some of Mr. Babbitt’s phobias. 

A less partisan and more disinterested student of humanism— 
especially in its contemporary developments—may discover that 
to-day there are two types of humanist: the first (those who have 
appropriated the word as a party label) may be called authorita- 
rian or “legislative”: the second, those who are liberal (in the 
sense of being anti-dogmatic) or “creative”. The legislative hu- 
manist has a rigid philosophical platform by which he estimates 
the humanistic qualities of any literary work and is not generous- 
ly disposed to entertain or encourage any departure from estab- 
lished patterns; while the creative humanist, in contrast, believes 
that humanism is essentially an attitude of mind which makes 
him perpetually sensitive to beauty in any work of art; an atti- 
tude in which he may evoke a sense of contemporaneity by a 
vivid reconstruction of the conditions under which an artistic work 
was conceived and executed, and an attitude which permits him 
to evaluate a newly-emerged achievement of art with a realized 
sense of futurity. If the creative humanist is a Christian, he has 
an advantage over the legislative because he does not vainly strive 
to make literature into either a religion or a system of morals. 
He has a religious creed which, because of his intellectual assent, 
permits him mental rest on transcendental matters and releases 
his powers—critical and scholarly among others—not only to the 
maintaining of accumulated and proved human values, but to 
evaluating relatively the whole glorious pageantry of literature 
past and present, and to anticipating with undimmed confidence 
the continued disclosures of human energies and skill in creating 
new beauty out of materials familiar or strange. 


II 


Not trusting to the self-evident continuity of his concept of 
humanism with that formerly accepted by common consent, and 
not willing to trust an instinct to divide all men into sheep and 
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goats by some questionable authority of history or tradition, the 
creative humanist is forced by the implications of his principles 
to be charitable and to include the legislative with himself in the 
general category of humanists. But for the sake of clarity, he 
tries to remember the distinctions between them. If he does not 
innovate, he believes that his task is to appreciate and not to leg- 
islate. When he attempts to appreciate the legislative humanists 
he finds that he can best do so by seeing them and their distin- 
guishing characteristics in their proper setting, historical and con- 
temporary, bearing in mind the special need which precipitated 
the peculiarly authoritarian aspects of their thinking. 

Legislative humanism has a history in which may be seen the 
reasons for its divisions of life and letters into various dichoto- 
mies; romanticism versus classicism, naturism versus humanism, 
Rousseauism versus Aristotelianism, and so forth. The creative 
or liberal humanist does not deceive himself that he disposes of 
the authoritarians because he can state their history. Yet he ap- 
preciates them more when he sees them as the coherent continu- 
ance of two conflicting tendencies within humanist tradition in 
America, deriving from the early nineteenth century: from the 
first severe disruption of New England intellect in the great Cal- 
vinist-Unitarian schism of 1806, when Harvard definitely and of- 
ficially freed itself from Calvinism and became anti-transcenden- 
tal. Two generations later, Andrews Norton became the spokes- 
man of the conservatives when Emerson, revolting from the sterile 
rationalism of Unitarian Harvard, embraced Teutonic transcen- 
dentalism and proposed it as an ideal for America in his famous 
address, “The American Scholar”. The elder Norton lives in 
literary history as a footnote, chiefly because of his bitter and 
unrelenting attack on Emerson’s optimistic universalism and call 
to renounce materialism. 

Times changed at Harvard and in the seventies another genera- 
tion arose. Two significant teachers, among others, occupied 
Harvard chairs and indelibly impressed their students: Charles 
Eliot Norton (the son of Andrews Norton) and James Russell 
Lowell. The younger Norton inherited the rigorously moral out- 
look of his father but his cosmopolitan contact, especially with 
John Ruskin and his study of Greek and Florentine art, broad- 
ened his philosophy. In the course of his teaching experience 
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as Protessor of Art he fused esthetics with ethics in a philosophy 
less dithyrambic than Ruskin’s in its expression but hardly dis- 
tinguishable from it in formularies. His Calvinistic bent towards 
the construction of “Institutes” or legislative principles was too 
strong for him to escape and he therefore applied, somewhat un- 
certainly at first but more firmly as he grew older, his creed in 
the criticism of painting, sculpture, architecture, and literature 
His contemporary and friend, Lowell, was less Aristotelian and 
less Rhadamanthine; was more Baconian in the freshness of his 
approach to the study and teaching of literature. The gravest 
charge against him is, indeed, that his published essays do not 
readily lend themselves to the passion for systems. His tempera- 
ment was blithe, pure, and generous; optimistic, not given to 
irascibility. From these two great and influential teachers—the 
younger Norton and Lowell—descended the contemporary types 
of humanist. Mr. George Edward Woodberry continues the 
iiberal tradition of Lowell, while Mr. Paul Elmer More and Mr. 
Irving Babbitt the authoritarian tradition of Norton. ~Mr. More, 
once a teacher at Harvard, is now a scholarly recluse; while Mr. 


~ Babbitt is one of the most influential professors now on the fac- 


ulty of Harvard University. 

If it be asked why humanism is essentially an academic tradi- 
tion in our country, the reason is not difficult to find. Because 
the conditions of our democracy secure the integrity of the un- 
lettered as well as of the lettered, and because the unlettered have 
shown no great deference to humanity’s past achievements, Hu- 
manism has obviously been kept alive among us chiefly because 
it has been vividly transmitted by universities and colleges. 
Unfortunately, there has long been evident in non-collegiate 
minds a certain contempt for academic activities and procedure 
which has been reciprocated in kind by college professors and 
graduates. Because of this hostility, dormant or active, Human- 
ism has failed to penetrate to the populace or “low-brow”’ levels, 
and conversely, for one hundred and fifty years of the nation’s 
existence, the enfranchised unlettered have not participated in 
the secret tradition which the colleges have jealously guarded. 
This lack of fertilization has increasingly threatened sterility to 
the tradition of humanism as interpreted in the colleges; a sterility 
which has been delayed by high-minded attempts of humanistic 
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individuals to infect, through books, addresses, and occasional 
essays, the mind of the populace with the concept of culture. 

All the while, however, non-collegiate individuals have been 
steadily contributing to the total sum of American literature 
without recognizable indebtedness to collegiate humanism. No 
one can adequately comprehend, therefore, the full sweep of 
American literary activity without taking into account these two 
mutually indifferent (if not mutually hostile) traditions—the con- 
servative and the creative. In poetry, Longfellow is an example 
of one, Whitman of the other; in fiction, Hawthorne of one and 
Mark Twain of the other; in criticism, James Russell Lowell of 
one and William Dean Howells of the other. The scholastic tra- 
dition has been chiefly concerned with the conservation, trans- 
mission and emulation of established letters, qualitatively deter- 
mined; creative tradition has been distinguished by its energy and 
persistence in re-interpreting the values of life under conditions, 
(political, social, economic, and religious) never before experi- 
enced on so large and so complex a scale. It has been experi- 
mental, restless, nervous, and extraordinarily given to innova- 
tions. Though Mr. Babbitt mildly protested in 1908 in his little- 
known book Literature and the American College, he signally 
failed then to precipitate a new Battle of the Books. 

This happy parallelism disappeared about 1912. About that 
time, two young men who had been reared in the scholastic tra- 
dition of humanism, became impatient with the literary generali- 
ties and conventions they had been taught because they found 
them inadequate in their work as professional and practising 
critics. So Randolph Bourne and Mr. Van Wyck Brooks re- 
volted. The tentative outlines of a new humanism, largely ex- 
perimentalist in character but marked by deference towards the 
established, was worked out by Bourne, published in a series of 
occasional essays, and posthumously collected by Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks in The History of a Literary Radical. In the preface Mr. 
Brooks thus described Bourne’s apostolic sense: “who . . . had 
ever even thought of exploring the soul of the younger generation 
as Bourne explored it? . . . He who had so early divined the 
truth of Maurice Barres’ saying, that we never conquer the in- 
tellectual suffrages of those who precede us in life, addressed him- 
self exclusively to these young spirits. He went out to meet them, 
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he probed their obscurities: one would have said that he was a 
sort of impresario gathering an orchestra, seeking in each the 
principle of his growth. He had studied his chosen minority 
with such instinctive care that everything he wrote came as a 
personal message to those, and those alone, who were capable of 
assimilating it . . .” Mr. Brooks, as one of those who was cap- 
able of assimilating it, applied Bourne’s critical theory in several 
books, of which the most important are The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain, The Pilgrimage of Henry James, and America’s Coming 
of Age. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks definitely disposed of legislative in favor 
of an integrative criticism. His work was supplemented by the 
publication of an anthology of essays on critical method compiled 
by Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, 4 Modern Book of Criticism (Mod- 
ern Library, 1919). These books influenced to a remarkable degree 
the experimentalist tendency in criticism and resulted in a com- 
plete triumph over the scholastic and legislative tendency. But 
since experimentation is infinite in duration, and since there ex- 
isted among American critics a lack of agreement which may now 
properly be regarded as total anarchy, the time was ripe for some 
robust and gifted critic to appear. And he did appear. Mr. H. 
L. Mencken, thoroughly familiar with the formularies of the 
schools, completely nationalistic in his interests, and tirelessly ex- 
perimental in method, became the foremost American critic. His 
influence in our day can only be compared with Carlyle’s in his. 
Possessing al! the national traits of irresponsibility, overflowing 
geniality, cracker-barrel wit, and utter irreverence, he impudently 
challenged the gelehrten and literati—as he facetiously called 
them—to come down from their high horse and be human. Em- 
ploying all the pungent barbs of his now classic vocabulary, 
he made scholar-critics ridiculous: 


The trouble is simply that they lack the intellectual re- 
silience necessary for taking in ideas. The only way they 
can ingest one is by transforming it into the nearest related 
formula—usually a harsh and devastating operation. This 
fact accounts for their chronic inability to understand all that 
is most personal and original and hence most forceful and 
significant in the emerging literature of the country. They 
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can get down what has been digested and re-digested, and 
so brought into forms that they know, and carefully labelled 
by predecessors of their own sort—but they exhibit alarm 
immediately they come into the presence of the extraor- 
dinary.. . 

As practised by all such learned and diligent but essen- 
tially ignorant and unimaginative men, criticism is little more 
than a branch of homiletics. They judge a work of art, not 
by its ideas, not by the technical virtuousity of the artist, not 
by his originality and artistic courage, but simply and solely 
by his orthodoxy. If he is what is called ‘a right thinker’, 
if he devotes himself to advocating the transient platitudes 
in a conventional manner, then he is worthy of respect . 


Mr. Mencken’s ruthless and caustic treatment of scholar-critics 
made them recoil but the total effect of his cruelty was to make 
them recuperate, rationalize their assumptions, justify their be- 
havior, and retaliate in kind. By 1921, some of the more aggres- 
sive younger scholars began to return the attack by frontal sor- 
ties which they have continued with increased audacity until the 
present moment. Just now victory is within sight. They have 
distracted attention from Mr. Mencken to an extent that he is 
now, in some quarters, already regarded as a patriarch. 

If, therefore, the day of Armageddon in literary criticism is 
upon us, we have the authoritarians to thank for it. By direct 
statement or by allusion and implication they have brought Amer- 
ican criticism to the verge of crisis through their militancy and 
united front. Their austere and unwavering devotion to ortho- 
doxy and their boldness in carrying the war into the enemy’s camp 
have enlisted the support of two types of followers: those who are 
always ready for a fight and await only the clarion call to recruit, 
and those whose concern for some guide or authority had been in- 
tensified by the perplexing variety of contemporary literary and 
moral experiments of the first quarter of this century. It remains 
to be seen whether the final effect of the authoritarian campaign 
will result in deflowering and devitalizing criticism to the correct 
but stultifying condition in which it languished during the last 
century in our country. 

Nevertheless, for the present at least, our generation must be 
grateful to the authoritarians for bringing to the study and dis- 
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cussion of literature not only a comprehensive knowledge of the 
past but a high moral criterion and a distinguished literary style. 
In a day when Pragmatism, Freudianism, and Behaviorism 
tended unduly to deflect the minds of living critics from generally 
recognized and accepted standards of literary excellence to too 
ready submission to spontaneous impressions, materialistic evalu- 
ations, and uncertain scientific hypotheses, the authoritarians 
have courageously met the threatened disaster by challenging all 
types of criticism which rest upon a naturalistic philosophy. And 
in a day when many thoughtful critics have recklessly abandoned 
themselves to the disjuncted, memorandum style of critical writ- 
ing initiated by Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. A.\1, Richards, the author- 
itarians have restored a conscience for ordo concatenoque—or 
what De Quincey called “the organology of style”. 

To make an arbitrary distinction for the sake of critical anal- 
ysis, four classes of people are compelled by the authoritarian 
challenge to re-consider the function and effects of literature, 
properly so called: the author, the cultured public, the critic, and 
the scholar. In an earlier day when the authoritarians lacked 
their present tactical cohesion, when they were less obsessed 
with a party consciousness, they severally addressed themselves 
to the cultivated public outside the pale of professional writers, 
scholars, and critics. Their sole intention was the admirable one 
of sustaining good literary taste and a sound culture. None of 
them attempted to precipitate controversies by frontal attacks 
upon other critics, to propose possible programs for creative 
writers, or to instruct scholars concerning the methods and objects 
of scholarship. But all that is now passed. The first generation 
still disdains breaking lances with living authors, critics, and 
scholars; and the third generation is at the present moment too 
busy in establishing their reputations as scholars to risk them in 
guerilla warfare with Philistines. But the second generation, with 
established scholarly and literary reputations, are less Brahmin- 
istic than their elders and more adventurous than their own 
pupils. 

This aggressive second generation, while in theory retaining 
their masters’ abhorrence of “phenomenalism”, have not refrained 
from attempting to control the progress of literature. They have 
not remained upon their Lucretian mountain-tops watching the 
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ignorant armies clash below in the night, but—to use their poetic 
terminology—they have descended from the pure inane of their 
“eternal, unchangeable laws” to dominate if they can “the tem- 
poral flux”. When Mr. G. R. Elliott wrote his The Cycle of 
Modern Poetry and Mr. Norman Foerster his American Criticism 
they spoke, to be sure. not only to the general public but kept an 
eye cocked on creative writers and critics. Mr. Norman Foerster 
has, indeed, gone even further. In a recently published pam- 
phlet, he carries the authoritarian warfare into the very citadel of 
scholarship; that citadel which even authoritarians until now 
regarded as sacrosanct. With astonishing boldness, he indicts 
literary scholars for their lack of humanism and sensationally in- 
vites comparison with an American classic by appropriating for 
his tithe Emerson’s “The American Scholar”. So, though only 
creative writers in America remain relatively indifferent to the 
authoritarian agitation, the authoritarians have succeeded in ex- 
citing three of the four classes of people as above indicated: they 
have disturbed the conscience of cultivated readers, they have 
embarrassed professional critics of the naturalistic schools, and 
they have awakened literary scholars from their somnolent acqui- 
escence to unedifying methods. 


Ill 


No one can seriously read this criticism of the procedure and 
results of American literary scholarship? without admitting that 
Mr. Foerster well weathers his invited comparison with Emerson. 
Though he lacks Emerson’s blithe optimism and radiant temper, 
his words decidedly needed to be said in the present temporal 
context and he forces, as Emerson did, a re-consideration of the 
whole philosophy upon which literary scholarship rests. His 
diagnosis of existing methods and results is very searching and 
generally sound. Even though his proposed remedy is open to 
discussion and possibly to doubt, he has written an essay which 
might be admitted to the canon of American literature. It de- 
serves to be circulated widely and earnestly taken to heart by 
every reader. Literary scholars will do well to admit that no one 
has described their activity so well, even if they recall that most 


2Tue American Scnorar. By Norman Foerster. Univ. of North Carolina 
Press. 1929. The discussion is continued in a very penetrating essay, “The 
Impressionists” in The Bookman, December, 1929. 
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of what Mr. Foerster has said was said two decades ago by an- 
other American scholar.3 

“The American scholar”, says Mr. Foerster, “is not an expert 
in the field of literature. He aspires to be an expert not in liter- 
ature but in literary history and comparatively fails. He insists 
that the only scholarship worth having is scientific, despite the 
fact that scientific scholarship alone cannot enable him to under- 
stand literary history. . . . The sense of futility that has infected 
the whole of contemporary thought has not spared the scholar.” 
The cause for this failure, Mr. Foerster thinks, is that the scholar 
has “an inadequate conception of literary scholarship and of liter- 
ary history.” Scholars have been deflected from the study of 
literature by the methods and analogies of biology, by over-stress- 
ing the history at the expense of the literature in their pursuit of 
the facts of literary history, and by too uncritical an appropriation 
(though rare) of current psychology, especially Freudianism, in 
illuminating the souls of writers in order to explain their genius. 
Who has better described the present methods of literary scholars 
than Mr. Foerster has done in these words: literary scholars con- 
ceive of “literature as a developing organism enjoying perpetual 
life and containing within itself lesser organisms, the literature of 
nations, periods, etc., or, to begin at the other end, they seek to 
establish the relation of each literary work to its environment, in 
the largest sense: its relation to the author’s life (its personal en- 
vironment or biographic setting); its relation to other works that 
exerted an influence upon it; its relation to the cultural situation 
of the time—the social, economic, moral, religious, philosophical, 


3As a fact of not too great ‘relevancy to this discussion, I may casually 
note here that the main outlines of Mr. Foerster’s criticism of American liter- 
ary scholarship were expressed a decade ago in a little-known but valuable essay 
by Mr. John Erskine. (“The Teaching of Poetry”, The Kinds of Poetry and 
Other Essays by John Erskine, Duffield and Company, New York, 1920.) Of 
course I am far from stating or even remotely implying that Mr. Foerster is 
indebted to Mr. Erskine. On a priori grounds, I should say that he is not, that 
he is merely repeating the indictment of Mr. Irving Babbitt’s Literature and 
the American College (1908). My own memory, however, was freshened by 
reference to Mr. Erskine’s essay in some mimeographed lecture notes by Mr. 
Foerster for the Spring Quarter of 1929. Ch. I, p. 3. The resemblances of 
* diagnosis are very striking, though the remedy which Mr. Foerster proposes is 
obviously not to be found in Mr. Erskine’s paper. I am not certain that Mr. 
Erskine was indebted to Mr. Babbitt’s book. It is more likely that he owed 
little or nothing to Mr. Babbitt and that his remarks were wholly in the Wood- 
berry tradition as illustrated in The Appreciation of Literature (Harcourt, 
Brace, N .Y.) 
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and aesthetic conditions when it was written; its relation to the 
physical environment, natural and artistic; its relation to the 
peculiar spirit of the nation or race whence it issued.” 

Even these several tangents from the study of literature Mr. 
Foerster concedes to be necessary, though he deprecates the re- 
sulting tendency to specialization which he describes as an “obvi- 
ous provincialism”. ‘To escape that provincialism, he suggests 
that it be supplemented by a less naturalistic activity. “Only 
by an earnest study of the unchanging,” he says, “can our liter- 
ary history, at present merely scientific, evade the recurrent 
sense of insecurity that is driving it, in vain, from one scientific 
obsession to another. Only by the integration of history and 
criticism, the temporary and the permanent, motion and rest, 
can the literary scholar escape from the superficiality and futility 
that crown all his labors.” . . . “We must then,” he concludes, 
“set about restoring the traditional alliance of scholarship and 
criticism, the divorce of which has worked injury to both, and 
havoc with education. It has made American scholarship nar- 
rowly mechanical and progressively tangential. It has encouraged 
an American criticism that can only be characterized as ignorant 
and aimlessly impressionistic....And it has played a major role 
in the disintegration of American education, for it has made the 
study of the humanities scientific in an age already blinded with 
excess of scientific light, an age that is groping in vain for such 
other light as literature could shed if it were rightly studied.’ 


IV 


An intention to edify is usually respected even by sinners. They 
either ignore it or, knowing that the evangelistic spirit (which 
romantically sustains the homiletic soul) is guileless, act on the 
truth of any homily. Critics, however, know that evangelism is 


4To the essay as it appears in The Hound & Horn, Fall, 1929, from which 
I am quoting, Mr. Foerster adds a postcript which in effect is a warning to 
scholars to beware of some experimentalist critics. He disposes of Randolph 
Bourne, Van Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford, and Henry S. Canby as among 
those who “endeavor to relate contemporary and future American literature 
with the ‘forces’ that force literature into certain groves”, and speaks of their 
philosophy of determinism as if it were an exploded theory. He also, in com- 
pensation, calls the attention of literary scholars to the attractive program of 
humanism. If my remarks in this essay are convincing, the reader will un- 
derstand Mr. Foerster always to be meaning “legislative” or authoritarian as a 
limiting adjective before his word humanism wherever it appears. 
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not amenable to criticism, for from its very character it is not 
seeking Truth, it proclaims it. Criticism, on the other hand, 
abhors the hortatory impulse of evangelism no less than evangel- 
ism abhors the incessant questionings and detachments of criti- 
cism. Toa man authoritarians are evangelists of an ethical phil- 
osophy which they have skillfully and painstakingly constructed to 
provide an anatomy for an elusive concept of humanism. Every 
essay they have written is a secular homily disguised as a dis- 
cussion of literature. The intention to edify is so obvious that 
everyone who has read them has been improved; and no one who 
has been so improved would neglect that deference which is due 
to all who are sincerely endeavoring to sustain individual and 
social morality. This deference, however, has hitherto secured 
authoritarians from expostulation and reply; it embarrasses any 
one who esteems their solid and deserved scholarly recognition, 
even though he is aware of some of their questionable assump- 
tions and of the doubtfulness of their appeal to the past. Even 
a relativist is disposed to accept their essays as models of cre- 
ative criticism; to be mute in their presence, however strong may 
be his impulse to point out the fallacies of their philosophy. But 
he is surprised when he has read those essays thoughtfully to com- 
pare the behavior of the authoritarians with their announced cat- 
alogue of rules. He is troubled when he is on the point of accepting 
the transcendental norms they recommend to behold their unseem- 
ly—because excitable—militancy, their unhuman tendency towards 
the doctrinaire, or the negative role their formularies compel 
them to accept—the irrational and naturalistic impulse to attack 
something or other. 

And he is further perplexed when he discovers the differing 
interpretations of humanism to which each of them is addicted. 
Nor is he at peace when he contemplates the extraordinary 
variety and range of their separate personalities. He is posi- 
tively distressed when he sees how thoroughly human they are— 
though not in their interpretation of the word—when he considers 
them not as a regimented movement or party but as individuals 
nakedly displaying their personal eccentricities in all the fever— 
however coolly expressed—of original creativeness. He sees Mr. 
Paul Elmer More on his solitary Alp turning the leaves of innu- 
merable books repeating the same things without exhaustion. 
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without even fatigue. He sees Mr. Babbitt on the opposite peak, 
scorning originality, and wonder, and creativeness, all the while 
creating, in his wonder, some marvellously creative notions of 
Rousseau and of “Rousseauism” before and after Rousseau’ 
He sees Mr. Foerster disgracefully agitated, trying to play two 
roles at the same time; one moment St. Thomas Acquinas, and 
St. Dominic the next. But what most distresses the liberal hu- 
manist is the frantic behavior of Mr. G. R. Elliott who contradicts 
every principle of authoritarian humanism in his experimental 
efforts to judge English poetry since Milton. Confusion upon 
confusion would smother him were he to proceed further and char- 
acterize the unedifying individualism of other members of the 
group; Mr. Robert Shafer, Mr. P. H. Frye, Mr. Sherlock B. Gass, 
Mr. Austin Warren, Mr.W. F. Geise, Mr. P. H. Houston, Mr.Wal- 
ter Lippman, Mr. Charles Francis Potter. The relativist does not 
need to be told by Mr. Foerster that the authoritarians are also a 
“tendency” (though of course it is bewildering to hear Mr. 
Foerster talk in terms of “phenomenal” anything).° 

This intense individualism of the authoritarians makes the 
relativist suspect their claims of plenary inspiration; that they 
are the exclusively ordained repositories and the divinely licensed 
oracles of the established humanistic tradition. As a liberal 
humanist, he sees them as responding to an ephemeral American 
need; to introduce order in chaos. But if he is a scholar as well 
as a critic, he recognizes in their creed certain obvious traits of 
nineteenth century Positivism, and he is then compelled to ask 
if their creed is not based upon an arrested phase of Victorian 
ethics which they have uncritically appropriated and mistakenly 
substituted for the true secret of Hellenic and Florentine hu- 
manism. 

If we are to accept Mr. Foerster as their spokesman, legisla- 
tive humanists are confessedly less interested in the varieties of 





*Cf. Ernest H. Wright’s The Meaning of Rousseau, Oxford University 
Press, 1929. 


‘Following is the extraordinary betrayal of “Humanism” by Mr. Foerster: 
e very latest of these tendencies, however, is a desire humanely to domi- 
nate the temporal flow of things and thought, and this is why the humanists, 
who do have a programme, are now winning the ear of intellectuals old and 
young. The latest tendency therefore gives some ground for hope that ih 
another generation we shall be less absorbed in tendencies.” “Historian and 
Critic of Letters”, Hound & Horn, Fall, 1929. 
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artistic temperament and achievement than they are in prose- 
letyzing converts to their creed. But literary scholars may object 
to conversion when they analyze what Mr. Foerster means in 
saying that besides being historians, they should be philosophers 
and critics. ‘They may agree with him that they must resist 
many tangents but they may wonder if he is not proposing an- 
other tangent to add to their confusion. Is not, for instance, Mr. 
Foerster calling upon them to abandon the study of literature for 
the study of “Humanistic” philosophy? Is he not asking them 
to cease being scholars and to become evangelists? Is he not 
asking them to rush out of the study to rival professional critics 
in educating the public? Already, he says, literary scholars roam 
too freely through everybody’s preserves but their own: are they 
to roam still further to fields in which they may be even less 
competent than in, say, biological, historical, or psychological 
method? 

Perhaps it is a compliment to a literary scholar to be known as 
a philosopher or a critic instead of as a scholar, but I suspect 
that there are some scholars who would think it a dubious one. 
Mr. Foerster thinks that literary scholarship should fuse literary 
history with philosophical criticism. “All men,” he says, “are 
critics; the only question is, are they good critics or bad critics?” 
The quality of criticism, then, rests upon the quality of philos- 
ophy. But Mr. Foerster goes further. The quality of a critic’s 
philosophy rests upon his concurrence in the special kind of phil- 
osophy which satisfies Mr. Foerster. And that special philos- 
ophy, it ought now to be evident, is what Mr. Foerster calls 
humanism. Though this might seem to be arrogant, in reality 
Mr. Foerster is logically justified by the dogmatic absolutism 
upon which authoritarian humanism rests. Mr. Foerster, in 
effect, is inviting American literary scholars to subordinate 
the disinterested investigation, interpretation, and dissemination 
of literature to a peculiarly recent and questionable series of 
postulates on the understanding that they are substituting an 
ancient, adequate, and enduring creed for the existing scholarly 
futility and chaos. 

Now if this philosophy were not existent in some of the most 
beautifully written prose in the history of American criticism, it 
might ere this have been exposed to the critical probing of those 
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who are more fully acquainted with the development of aesthetics 
and ethics since the death of Ruskin than literary scholars usu- 
ally are. But Mr. Foerster is himself the Sinon who has betrayed 
the wooden horse. “In opposition to the assumption of natur- 
ism,” he says, ... “humanism today, as in the past, assumes, 
first, that assumptions are unavoidable, secondly, that the essential 
reality of experience is not natural but ethical, thirdly, that there 
is a sharp dualism between man and nature, and fourthly, that 
man’s will is free.” It possesses a formula which recognizes “the 
cleavage between man’s way and nature’s way—a dualism 
which commends to man the study of his own humane tradition 
...» places man’s hopes not upon what nature, whether within 
or without, may do for him, but upon making himself more hu- 
mane.” “Humanism,” he says elsewhere, “begins with science 
and not with religion”, and is “a serious endeavor to understand 
the world and man, having for its chief aim the discovery of the 
right way of life and the conversion of people to it.” 

If the dualism upon which authoritarian humanism rests were 
open to discussion (its evangelistic character secures it from pro- 
fane attack, remember!) experts in ethics and metaphysics would 
be the only competent persons to test and estimate its sufficiency. 
What metaphysicians would say of it would depend largely upon 
the measure of philosophic idealism to which they are committed, 
but if experts in ethics have not given it serious attention, I sus- 
pect the reason is that they regard it as sterile, that ethical re- 
search has shifted elsewhere, leaving the dualisms upon which 
“Humanism” rests to rudimentary and easily satisfied consciences, 
unskilled in the nice distinctions and technology of ethical criti- 
cism. The problem, then, of estimating the criteria and methods 
of “Humanism” is thus thrust upon literary scholars who are 
caught napping, as Mr. Foerster tellingly discloses, because their 
whole academic discipline and experience are directed to ends 
other than that of philosophy. 


V 


The philosophy of legislative humanism has been briefly sug- 
gested; what is its critical canon? In his American Criticism Mr. 
Foerster has baldly exposed the skeleton of legislative humanism 
in eight cardinal points. An adequate standard for literary criti- 
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cism, he says, calls for (1) completeness and (2) proportion, 
which are attainable by a technique which involves six subsidiary 
points: (a) the criterion is normally or “typically” human, con- 
cerned with a permanently valid ethos, though never realized, 
has been (b) approximated in the past because that ethos estab- 
lished, unlike romanticism, its faith on (c) reason, which it strives 
to transcend by the exercise of (d) intuition or imagination, 
towards the attainment of an ultimate and absolute principle 
which is (e) restraint or control, resident as an (f) inner prin- 
ciple, not subject to any formal theology. 

Now all this is very imposing (if not confusing because of its 
self-evident contradictions) and the literary scholar is likely to 
be greatly impressed by it because his acquaintance with philos- 
ophy and philosophic method, as Mr. Foerster has so conclusively 
pointed out, is so slight. But the common sense of the scholar 
comes to his rescue. His initial difficulty is to know literature; 
to get himself out of the way as completely as he can within the 
limits of human possibility while he is engaged in establishing a 
rapport with the mind of any author. 

By attempting to be one kind of searcher for knowledge, can 
he more adequately achieve that purpose by being another kind? 
If literature is not merely an abstract conception, recognizable 
only in some transcendental order and discernible only by angelic 
eyes, one may venture to repeat the platitude that it consists of 
the revelations of unique personalities. One may not agree with 
what one reads but one ought not to obscure an author’s meaning 
by permitting the interference or mediation of any philosophy 
alien to him. Nor ought one to read with an appropriating eye 
conditioned antecedently by a philosophy, however improving, 
venerable, or innovating it may be. To evaluate the moral worth 
of literary achievements undoubtedly will continue to make diffi- 
culties for any scholar; but in his best moments of scholarly 
vision he sees that eclecticism is what he must most fear: morally 
to evaluate is properly not his task at all; it is the task of the 
moral critic. 

To identify or confuse the critic’s with the scholar’s function 
is to make the critic know so much that he cannot make up his 
mind, or (on the other hand) to make the scholar so selective that 
he may not know intimately that which he is expected to know. 
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The critic-scholar is then forced to make a choice between two 
options—either of which would be a betrayal of his responsi- 
bility—; to steal the cream from other people’s bottles (to accept 
the findings of those who are faithfully pursuing the task of the 
scholar to know everything he can at first hand) or else to accept 
innocently the conventional corpus of generalizations faithfully 
preserved in authoritarian traditions. The critic’s work is to 
conserve the best taste and—if he be a literary radical—to do 
what he can to enlarge the conception of what is generally under- 
stood to be the “best taste”. He may be a policeman if he 
wishes (besides being a judge), as Mr. Foerster recommends, 
but he ought to know that scholarship is too exacting a master 
to permit him the leisure and the indulgence of any activity except 
that of knowing his subject exactly. The scholar’s responsibility 
is not necessarily to sustain the high level of excellent taste 
achieved by the past—or even to educate the public to that high 
level;—though of course he knows that a disinterested transmit- 
tal of his experiences in literature will probably have concomitant 
cultural effects. He knows that criticism is part of his concern 
only as it is one of the valid literary activities which it is his task 
to study; but to insist too emphatically that he be himself a prac- 
tising critic with a properly co-ordinated, systematic, and coherent 
corpus of philosophic principles is about as reasonable as to ask 
him to be a poet, a novelist, dramatist, or essayist on the ground 
that the necessary activity of any of them is identical with the 
activity of scholarship. 

Instead, then, of requiring the scholar to be a critic one ought 
to remind him that there can never be peace between him and 
the critic. For critics often pronounce judgments upon literary 
works which are unrecognizable by any fair-minded person who 
goes afresh to the original. Hence arise so many grotesque and 
monstrous formulae which pass into general acceptance and be- 
come the Dagons to which authoritarians bid us kneel. With the 
acquisition of exact knowledge scholars reject these legacies of 
fallacy and in the need for doing so find one of the sustaining 
justifications for their activity. The process of exact scholarship 
does not lapse until all subjectivism, whether popular or authori- 
tarian, is utterly removed. In this sense—and wholly as an atti- 
tude of mind rather than with a fund of formulae—scholarship is 
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critical; it is a process of re-focussing, getting truer perspectives, 
eliminating obscurities, and apprehending verifiable values. To 
release freely these truer values, to remove the accretions which 
falsify or distort, is the unending work of historical criticism 
which even Mr. Foerster concedes to be a necessary phase of the 
scholar’s task. But when Mr. Foerster recommends that to it be 
added “a fusion of ethical and aesthetic criticism”, he invites the 
scholar to cloud his virginal view of a literary work and so be- 
tray his fundamental obligation. 

Seduously, therefore, scholars must resist the temptation to 
yield to Mr. Foerster’s stoical but alluring system, even though — 
they agree with him that there are some scholars who are not 
humanists, who are not cultured. A scholar—alas!—may not be 
a humanist at all, just as a humanist may not be a scholar. One 
may rightly grieve over a teacher of literature who is not a hu- 
manist; but that is another story, as Mr. Erskine has demon- 
strated in his “The Teaching of Poetry”. But scholarship must 
be distinguished even from teaching; a man may be an excellent 
teacher without being a scholar at all—as everyone knows—just 
as a man may be an eminent scholar without being a teacher. 
The two are not necessarily identical though one could fervently 
hope that they were. One may indeed regret with Mr. Foerster 
that many literary scholars, in too intensive pursuit of scholarly 
specialization, have abandoned the initial obligation of all edu- 
cated persons (and certainly of all teachers) that they first be 
persons of culture. But if some literary scholars who are also 
humanists refuse to accept the authoritarian proposals of Mr. 
Foerster and his friends, the reason is that in the words of 
Clough they have 


seen higher, holier things 
And must to these refuse [their] heart. 


VI 


And what are these “higher, holier things”? For our present 
purpose they are suggested in the viewpoint and critical method 
of Matthew Arnold, whom—curiously enough—the authoritari- 
ans repudiate, if they do not ignore. Yet Arnold stands at the 
headwaters of the whole present tendency to humanism, and 
without him Mr. More, Mr. Babbitt, or Mr. Foerster could not 
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have a sympathetic hearing at the present day. The reason that 
they reject or ignore him is, I think, that they have uncritically 
appropriated the prevailing formula about him and have naively 
assumed it to be of the living tradition—living because prevail- 
ing, and tradition because it is a formula. 

Somewhere Lord Morley has pointed out that one’s impressions 
of a writer may exist apart from anything that he has written; 
that we often associate certain notions, feelings, or prejudices 
with his very name. In some respects this is true of Arnold. The 
mere mention of his name calls up in the mind certain familiar 
epithets which he coined, and certain tentative judgments which 
his contemporaries passed upon him and which have remained 
} current in the schools. Now the name of Arnold is interchange- 
able with “culture”; and so to many “culture” has a certain 
irresponsible, unmoral air about it, largely because Arnold seems 
not to have been absolutely certain as to just what it did mean. 
His own contemporaries called him to task for lacking a sys- 
tematic, coherent, inter-dependent series of principles. “How 
, easily,” cried Goethe of his master Hegel, “one can cheat oneself 
- into thinking that he understands everything, when he has learned 

only how to construct dialectical formulas!” “A _ philosopher’s 
real power over mankind,” said Arnold, “resides not in his meta- 
physical formulas, but in the spirit and tendencies which have led 
him to adopt those formulas.” Nothing less than unction (or to 
use Arnold’s phrase, “the power of edification”) satisfied him. And 
this “power of edification” he thought resided not in any propa- 
ganda of preconceived and harmonized formulae but in the free 
play of the mind in search of perfection. 

Mr. Babbitt reminded us (in Literature and the American Col- 
lege) “that Sainte-Beuve says . . . ‘from time to time we should 
raise our eyes to the hill-tops, to the group of revered mortals, and 

, ask ourselves, what would they say of us??” Arnold would have 
regarded with amusement the pompous and futile dichotomies of 
our contemporary scholastics. We know precisely the word he 
would use to describe them—‘Hebraists”. He would say that they 
preferred—with Professor Sidgwick of Cambridge—fire and 
strength to sweetness and light. He would say that their chief liter- 
. ary traits were energy and honesty. He would say that in the 
search for perfection they have disturbed the nice balance of hu- 
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man powers which edifies, the equilibrium of Hebraism and Hel- 
lenism. He would say that Mr. Paul Elmer More and Mr. P. H. 
Frye have made Sophocles and the other Greeks all Hebrews. He 
would, I suspect, remind Mr. Foerster and Mr. Sherman that 
they took his name in vain by quoting for their own purpose his 
‘ines 

Man must begin, know this, where Nature ends; 

Nature and man can never be fast friends. 
forgetting that the line which immediately follows that abused 
couplet is something upon which they might also meditate: 


Fool! if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave. 
He would say that they do not know, or have forgotten, or have 


wilfully dismissed, his other lines which suggest how man may 
“pass” nature: 
One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson that in every wind is blown 
One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 
Of toil unsever’d from tranquility! 
Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry! 
| Arnold would remind Mr. Foerster and his associates of a 
more adequate conception of criticism than the one they have 
proposed. “Judging,” he once said, “is often spoken of as the 
critic’s one business, and so in some sense it is; but the judgment 
which almost insensibly forms itself in a fair and clear mind, 
along with fresh knowledge, and letting his own judgment pass 
along with it—but insensibly and in the second place, not the 
| first, as a sort of companion and clue, not as abstract law-giver— 
| that the critic will generally do most good to his readers.” And if 
they wanted to know the most fruitful method for the attainment 
i of truth he would remind them of his famous sentence: “To try } 
and approach truth on one side after another, not to strive or cry, | 
nor to persist in pressing forward, on any one side, with violence 
and self-will,—it is only thus, it seems to me, that mortals may 
hope to gain any vision of the mysterious Goddess, whom we 
shall never see except in outline, but only thus even in outline. 
He who will do nothing but fight impetuously towards her on his . 
own, one, favorite, particular line, is inevitably destined to run 
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his head into the folds of the black robe in which she is wrapped.” 

If, then, the American scholar-critics of authoritarian tenden- 
cies could be persuaded to re-consider Matthew Arnold as an ex- 
ponent of a liberal humanism they would escape the fatal 
tendency they disclose just now to be satisfied with rabbinical 
and Alexandrian sophistries. Though no one who is indifferent 
to the major issues of our day which call for clearness of mind 
and freedom from prepossessions could probably be persuaded 
to consider Arnold afresh, other lovers of literature will learr 


from him the necessity of distinguishing in any author that which | 


is primary from that which is sub-primary and that which is only 
secondary, as Arnold exemplified in his own discussion of St. 
Paul’s “Epistle to the Romans” in Saint Paul and Protestantism. 


He would locate that which is central in any poem, drama, or) 
novel, and with the assistance from as many cognate fields as) 


possible, bring all his powers of comprehension and disposal to 
appreciation to bear in his enjoyment of it. He would not neglect 
the mutables in literary history because he knows that they often 
become the occasions for the disclosure of eternal laws, eternal 


Truth. He would be impressed with the natural history of these 
mutables and increase in reverence for fact, in alert sensitiveness 


to those mutables of the present impatiently dismissed by legis- 
lative humanists as unworthy of their study. If the liberal hu- 
manist therefore continues to be less legislative than his authori- 
tarian friends, the reason is that he would probably say with 
Arnold that he desires to be a man of culture; one of those “who 
have had a passion for diffusing, for making prevail from one 
end of society to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of 
their time; who have laboured to divest knowledge of all that 
was harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive; to 
humanize it, to make it efficient outside of the clique of the cul- 
tivated and learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge and 
thought of the time, and a true source, therefore, of sweetness 
and light.” 

And to this reason for his immersion in the contemporary flux, 
the liberal humanist would add as a final reminder for himself 
and for others the words of a greater humanist than Matthew 
Arnold: “The kingdom of heaven cometh not by violence.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A TRACT ON SEX AND MARRIAGE 


Marriace anp Morats. By Bertrand Russell. New York: Horace Liveright. 

1929. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

Few subjects are nowadays discussed with more heat, brilliance, 
freedom, and wit than are sex and marriage. In this field Mr. 
Russell is a leader and a rationalist throughout. He knows the 
origins of our notions of sin and morality, he delights in reveal- 
ing their inadequacy in the modern setting of social and econ- 
omic emancipation, untiring in his demands of a new education in 
sex. He sets forth as the two basic principles of marriage a deep 
love embracing the whole personality of man and woman, and, sec- 
ond the adequate care of children—physical and psychological, and 
demands that we modify our conventional code, set our faces a- 
gainst moralistic taboos, sex furtiveness, and such agreeable forms 
of persecution as jealousy and mutual interference with freedom 
in the name of virtue. The doctrine Mr. Russell would preach 
is not the absence of morals and self-restraint, but a higher form 
of self-control interpreted as abstaining from interference with 
the freedom of another life, convinced that respect for personality 
would be easy, provided there is a right sort of education in sex at 
the start, a clean and wholesome thinking without the thwarting 
of emotions, without sex repressions, without romantic dreams of 
marriage made in heaven. He also asks for the modification of 
contributary causes which render marriage emotionally fruitless, 
such as our gospel of self-assertiveness and success, the social es- 
teem given to sex ignorance, and all prejudices and practices 
that take freedom and joy out of life. 

Mr. Russell is persuasive, delightful, and fresh in his handling 
of this now popular subject. His is undoubtedly the best sum- 
mary of the best points of this best of public debates, because 
of his complete freedom from cynicism and disillusionment, be- 
cause of his seriousness in the cause of the Good Life, defined as 
the equal and balanced development of all impulses essential to 
a happy life. It is thus a most generous, temperate, beautiful 
social tract, ending with the conviction of the permanence of 
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true marriage as a human institution. Yet the world does not 
need that assurance—not even from Russell. What we expect 
from leaders of thought is guidance in our social perplexity, not 
a re-statement of incontrovertible principles. We are not really, 
at the bottom of this affair, confronted with beliefs about the de- 
mands of sex, which admittedly is a personal affair; we are con- 
fronted with beliefs about values. Our quarrel is on the surface 
only with traditional customs and prejudices. What our age 
asks of its philosophic leaders is a theory of value by which to 
formulate our ideas and guide our actions. 

Sex freedom may be a symptom of our modern revolt against 
the repressions of joyous instincts, but the reverse may be also 
true, that in the flux of recent world-shaking events and the 
weakening of many social bonds men and women are rationaliz- 
ing their uncontrolled desires and their lack of new values for 
conduct, assuming the virtues of intellectual revolt which they do 
not possess. Is it unbeknown to Mr. Russell that enjoyments are 
not values, that we cannot trust to an experience of self-deter- 
mination itself to evolve new values and regulative standards of 
conduct? Mr. Russell puts his approval upon companionate 
marriage, he advocates the right to establish sexual compatibility 
before legal marriage, making sexual experience the condition of 
a marriage intended to be permanent, on the assumption that they 
are already social facts. He also establishes the fact—Heaven 
knows by what process of statistical computation!—that nine 
out of ten marriages without previous sex experience are unfortu- 
nate. It would be idle to argue these assumptions of fact. But 
what reason has a clarifier of thought, a man of influence and 
responsibility, to affirm a fact and codify practices in vogue? 
When a philosopher is paying reverence to a big, current fact 
his thinking is compensatory but hardly socially valid. This 
empirical theory of life-values in terms of unquestioning and un- 
questioned freedom is only a justification of prevailing habits 
and a sanctioning of pleasures as values in themselves. Mr. Rus- 
sell approves what is desired and what is satisfying, but leaves 
our will and our desires without guidance, without ever raising 
the deeper issue of value, of what is desirable or ultimately valid, 
which should be the real question of practical life, the good life. 

In great earnest he. writes: “There has to be consistency in 
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life; there has to be continuous effort directed to ends that are 
not immediately beneficial and not at every moment attractive; 
there has to be consideration for others; and there should be cer- 
tain standards of rectitude.” The tone is tentative. He holds that 
self-control should be at a minimum, that self-control is useful 
when one’s on the wrong track, but harmful “where the direction 
is right.” Where is the right direction, and where the considera- 
tion for others, in a marriage for self-indulgence which involves 
the repudiation of personal responsibility and of loyalty from the 
start? What man will find himself by losing himself in a relation- 
ship in which the motives are not disinterested, without faith or 
challenge to character? No doubt, personal continence, the alter- 
native to sex expression, is difficult, but to say that it is unattain- 
able or undesirable is to speak neither the language of science 
nor of idealism; it is to concede too much of the theory that sex 
gratification is the result of thwarted but legitimate desire for 
variety and beauty and joy, and to forget that man can variously 
provide and make abundant the social opportunities for satis- 
fying the desires for variety and beauty and joy. The do-what- 
you-please policy, in the name of respect for personality, may 
have the color of altruism, but it is not the basis for consis- 
tency and self-control and rectitude which Mr. Russell piously 
hopes for. Where faithfulness is achieved without fear and mutual 
interference, he says in another place, it is good, but otherwise 
“it may well be that too high a price has been paid, and that a 
little mutual tolerance of occasional lapses would be better.” Is 
it careless writing, or naive dishonesty? 

The central error of Mr. Russell is that he looks at the prob- 
lem of sex and marriage as an anthropologist looks at his ma- 
terials, or as an interested social reformer. His attitude is non- 
historical, he overlooks the element of moral control inherent in 
the traditional religious outlook, and confuses the ancient author- 
ities with changing institutional customs and beliefs. His attack 
is centered on St. Paul and early Christianity, because St. Paul 
regarded marriage “solely as a more or less legitimate outlet for 
lust.” It is incredible that a philosopher of note could be so un- 
reliable, so unfamiliar with the fact that early Christianity has 
exalted the conception of woman in the adoration given to Mary 
and the saints, and that by treating marriage as a sacrament it 
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emancipated women of all classes from the old traditions of the 
absolute authority of parents and the seignorial power of feudal 
lords. It is intellectual blindness not to recognize the revolution- 
ary import of early Christianity, whatever the contemporary 
feeling concerning the sacrament of marriage may be, when it 
set itself like a wall against the tides of boundless sensuality and 
impressed upon the Roman world the sanctity of human life. 
While it is true that St. Paul accorded to the celibate life a higher 
privilege, the trustworthy witness ought to know that the establis- 
ment of Christianity as the first supra-national and pan-human 
authority called for men of highest devotion without other ties 
and loyalties, that the convent was a door to a new social activ- 
ity, the greatest career that was thrown open to women until recent 
times. Strange it is that a philosopher should be unaware that 
asceticism was maintained in part as a natural reaction against 
the immorality of the ancient world, and in part because the 
early Church fathers feared the danger of ecclesiastical feudal- 
ism and concentration of power, that Christianity is blameless 
if asceticism became a source of corruption under different his- 
torical conditions. But Mr. Russell is no more scientific and re- 
liable with the facts and implications of modern times. The 
growth of women’s economic independence means nothing more 
to him than a much greater opportunity for conjugal infidelity, 
and because the State has assumed many functions of protection 
and control once resident in the family, the State is made to 
appear as all sufficient. Because the problem is so simplified, Mr. 
Russell concludes (circumspectly, of course, without personal en- 
thusiasm, but convinced of it as the inevitable trend of woman’s 
economic independence and the practice of birth control) that it 
is not improbable that “the father will be completely eliminated 
before long” and that women “will share their children with the 
State, not with an individual father.” It would seem that the 
next step is to hand over birth control to the State, and let the 
police take complete charge of the situation, in the name of 
Plato’s ideal commonwealth. If this is the irreducible trend and 
outcome of modern life, of what comfort is it to us (or to Rus- 
sell) to postulate the principles of true marriage, though we were 
as free and careless as the gods of the ancient groves? 
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Obviously, the analysis of sex and marriage in terms of a re- 
action to puritanic pruderies and moralisms is incomplete, and the 
emphasis on alleged property rights in women culturally not 
valid, for the simple reason that in spite of everything that was 
and still is awry in marriage relationships, men and women fear 
the uncertainties and the peril of greater evils, and prefer ex- 
clusive possession of each other with its jealousies and limitations 
on freedom to the uncertainties of free, unpledged love. Reason 
is too rash to understand the human heart. In marriage, where 
the heart asks for disinterested motives and loyalty and certainty, 
it is the function of the philosopher to provide the mind with 
weights, not wings. Here at least, one must have the will to dis- 
believe, to deny Self, that great fact which we ordinarily take 
as the most fundamental of facts. Behind the demand for every 
new freedom stands the yearning for new securities and certain- 
ties, for a larger law of life governing self-effectuation, for a 
more than individual moral order, seeing that there is no place 
for the ideal values and for personality unless they are rooted in 
the nature of the universe itself. Mere freedom is not real free- 
dom. Without certainty—and to the average man and woman 
the greatest certainty is not to be the fool of time and desire— 
life would be a sailing in a leaky boat. “Our hearts are restless till 
they rest in Thee,” cried St. Augustine. And St. Thomas Aquinas 
understood that, who was frank, logical, and not a prude. Man 
must have rest and certainty on earth as well, in most of his 
human relationships, particularly those touching his personality 
and perpetuation, which is perhaps the reason St. Paul had sinned 
against Mr. Russell by establishing the principle of the indissol- 
uble marriage in that ancient world of impermanent unions, 
sensuality, and dissolution. 

Eucene M. Kaypen. 


TOIL AND TROUBLE 


THE ERA OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1715-1815). By Louis R. Gotts- 
schalk. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929. Pp. 509. 
Professor Gottschalk’s book gives in a most readable -style 
and with the logic and clarity of the skilled writer the back-: 
ground and causes of the French Revolution as well as a satis 
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fying and most well-informed account of the course of the Revo- 
lution itself up to the coming of Bonaparte into power in 1799. 
In his treatment of Old Régime conditions among the peasants, 
the nobility, and the Church, he is discriminating and he has 
consulted most of the best authorities. He does full justice to 
the activities of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, although 
perhaps not enough to those of Turgot. The bourgeois character 
of the Constitution of 1791 is admirably handled and its weak- 
nesses in general are convincingly brought out, although the 
writer has not sufficiently dwelt on the harm done by that mon- 
ument of inept legislation, the constitution of the 83 depart- 
ments into little semi-independent republics. We also like the 
unorthodox, but to our mind true, construction of Robespierre’s 
programme during the Terror as socialistic and antibourgeois. 
Futhermore, in connection with this statesman we are glad to 
see here the adoption of the thesis so strongly emphasized by 
the late Professor Morse Stephens, viz. that Robespierre was 
by no means a dictator in the period of the rule of the Great 
Committee of Public Safety, although his membership in that 
Committee was necessary to the strong silent men who really 
ruled France because of Robespierre’s popularity in Paris. 

But, having praised these features of the book—and many 
more could be praised—we are compelled to state that the vol- 
ume before us is a very ill-proportioned work. In a book of 
456 pages of text, Professor Gottschalk devotes no Jess than 115 
to the Old Régime down to the year 1789, but no more than 150 
pages to the all-important subject of the rise, European dicta- 
torship, and fall from power of Napoleon. We have no quarrel 
with the writer for reducing his accounts of the great general’s 
battles almost to the vanishing point. What we really object 
to is that apparently the author does not himself fully realize 
the paramount importance of that Titanic period of about fifteen 
years when Napoleonic statesmanship, no less than generalship, 
overthrew and remodeled, or to say the least, profoundly 
affected governmental, legal, economic, and financial conditions 
in every European State from the Vistula, Danube, and Aegean 
Sea on the East and South-East, to the Atlantic Ocean and the 
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Straits of Gibraltar on the West and South-West Not to have 
adequately grasped the fundamental and decisive factor that 
Napoleon was in very truth the ‘‘testamentary executor’ of the 
French Revolution and greatest exponent and propagandist of 
its principles, is to have missed the inmost significance of the 
years 1799-1815. 

There are a few minor blemishes, also, which makes the 
scholar gasp and stare, such as the epithet ‘‘fatuous’’ applied to 
Louis XIV, or the statement that the palace of Versailles was 


**built on a swamp’’. 
S. L. Ware. 


A DEIST’S BIBLE 


Tue Lirerary Brste or Tuomas Jerrerson. His Commonplace Book of 
Philosophers and Poets, with an Introduction by Gilbert Chinard, Professor 
in The John Hopkins University. The John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 1928. 


This Commonplace Book of Philosophers and Poets, which 
has lain so long inaccessible to students and lovers of Jefferson, 
has now been very ably edited by Professor Chinard of the Johns 
Hopkins University. It is a companion volume to the first Com- 
monplace Book, also edited by Professor Chinard, which was a 
repertory of Jefferson’s ideas on government. 

Jefferson, as Professor Chinard says, is “perhaps the most 
elusive and most fascinating figure of the American Revolution.” 
Throughout his life Jefferson manifested that restraint and de- 
corum characteristic of the Eighteenth century gentlemen alike 
in England and Virginia; and here, in his “Literary Bible,” we 
have access “into that ‘secret garden’ where he takes refuge 
from the world.” The entries were made by Jefferson in his own 
handwriting, and include excerpts from Homer, Herodotus, Eurip- 
ides, Anacreon, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Cicero, Seneca, Livy, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and Bolingbroke. These men are 
all of them in the great tradition; but the catholicity of Jefferson’s 
taste is shown by quotations from such men as Otway, Congreve, 
Young, Rowe, Buckinghamshire, and Ossian. Of Ossian Jeffer- 
son was particularly fond. He was not thus untouched by the 
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romantic melancholy which pervades English poetry in the Eight- 
eenth century, but, Professor Chinard maintains, “he was abso- 
lutely free from primitivism.” In the mind of the normal young 
Virginian of pre-revolutionary days “mansions and small towns 
were precious islands of civilization and social life was a much 
desired luxury.” 

The entries were made mostly in Jefferson’s youth, and dis- 
cover a mind given to misogyny and to a profound concern with 
the problem of life and of death. Of his misogyny Jeffer on was 
cured, according to M. Chinard, by his marriage! But h: never 
lost his interest in the larger problems of existence, and shortly 
after 1782 he said that “as we advance in life we are left alone 
with Homer and Virgil, perhaps with Homer alone.” 

This commonplace book is of interest in another connection. 
In his clever book on The Art of Thinking the Abbé Dimnet re- 
minds us that “America is constantly spoken of as a young na- 
tion.” This is true, he says, “only of modern America. Early 
America was not young; it was quite mature.” I wonder if 
Jefferson from some misty place does not call to our moronic 
politicians in the words of an ancient Egyptian sage: *Q. Edo», 
Ldrwv, "EXAnves del waidés exte yépwv 5é Errnv ove Eorw veo 
yap eote Tas yuyas mavtes. 

Assotr Martin. 


VICTORIAN WORKING WOMEN 


Vicrortan Worxinc Women. By Wanda Fraiken Neff. New York. Columbia 

University Press, 1929. Pp. 288. 

“The primary object of this study”, says the writer, “is to 
build up a complete picture of the working woman in England 
between 1832 and 1850”, from the evidence, not only of poetry 
and fiction but of journalism and parliamentary reports. The 
completeness of the picture is indeed impressive. Four outstand- 
ing classes of working women: the textile worker, the non-textile 
worker, the dressmaker, and the governess are exhaustively sur- 
veyed; their economic situation, its social aspects, its literary 
treatment, its slow improvement through legislation and public 
opinion, are set forth and illustrated in fullest detail. The fear- 
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ful human costs of the Industrial Revolution are so overwhelm- 
ingly presented that the book, one feels, must quicken its readers’ 
sense of the danger of repeating, in our own backward industrial 
communities, such wanton wastes of health and life. Yet the 
writer concludes that in the long run, the Industrial Revolution 
has been good for the masses of women and that “by 1850 fac- 
tory women were better off than working women had ever been 
before.” 

Like much of the material with which it deals, the book is on 
the whole hard reading. The completeness of its documentation 
submerges the clarity of presentation. The most readable chap- 
ters are those on the governess, the favorite Victorian worker- 
heroine, and the idle woman, whose difficult, often tragic position, 
whether as wife or spinster, called forth the most searching por- 
traiture by George Eliot and the bravest struggles for education, 
occupation, and legal relief by pioneers like Mrs. Caroline Norton 
and Emily Davies. 

To readers who have already searched the Victorian novel for 
its pictures of the lives of working women, this book offers not 
only a full compilation of material but a valuable comparison of 
literary and non-literary sources. Although the limitations of the 
Victorian novelists by literary conventions and misunderstand- 
ing of the new conditions, and the sentimental and moralistic de- 
mands of Victorian readers conditioned the portraits not only of 
Kate Nickleby and Little Emily but of Sybil and Mary Barton, 
yet parliamentary reports and letters to the press abundantly at- 
test the truth of the satire of Dickens and Thackeray, the social 
criticism of Disraeli and Kingsley, the portraiture of Mrs. Gas- 
kell, Mrs. Tonna, and Charlotte Bronté. 

The secondary purpose of the book, to interpret the function 
of literature in treating social questions, is less satisfactorily ful- 
filled. It seems hardly necessary either to plead the need of 
historic as against zsthetic criticism in judging Victorian fiction 
or to argue the usefulness of this fiction in dramatizing facts. The 
more fruitful viewpoint is that exemplified in Van Meter Ames’s 
Aesthetics of the Novel, which sees the aesthetic experience as a 
phase within the larger social situation. | However imperfect 
the aesthetic attitude of the Victorian novelist or his readers, 
he did succeed in offering for their contemplation material which 
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has made possible “the reconsideration of institutions and con- 
ventions and finally their remaking”. 


F. W. K. 


A COMMENTARY ON HAMLET 


Hamuet, Prince or Denmark. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Joseph 

Quincy Adams. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. 

After “long mental incubation accompanying years of teach- 
ing”, Professor Adams writes his Commentary on Hamlet to show 
the hero as a man suffering with “melancholia”, a scientifically 
observed and technically recorded disease, which Shakespeare 
appears to have had intimate knowledge from reading formal 
treatises, or “from actual observation of its working on some 
one close to him, or, what is more likely, from his own personal 
experience with a serious and prolonged attack.” The diagnosis 
of the case of Hamlet is confirmed in the Commentary by cita- 
tions from eminent medical authorities. The cause of the 
Prince’s disorder is disillusionment as to his mother; the effect 
of melancholia, in the initial “sub-acute” form, is a “general con- 
dition of depression, inaction, and impotence”. Later, in the “hy- 
per-acute” stage, “the depression is pushed to the point of com- 
pletely abolishing the general activity of the organism”. One single 
act of Hamlet’s—the killing of Polonius—is enlarged upon as 
falling in with the adopted theory, being done “under the influ- 
ence of a sudden impulse”. After the culmination of the melan- 
cholia in Act III, scene iv—just after the last appearance of the 
Ghost—Hamlet grows better and later becomes practically nor- 
mal, ready and quite able to execute the long-delayed vengeance. 
The melancholia theory differs from Coleridge’s famous theory, 
oft-refuted, of “over-balance of the contemplative faculty” chiefly 
in positing a temporary, recently caused condition instead of an 
enduring trait of character. Both solved Hamlet’s single hesita- 
tion by comprehending it in a world of helpless inactivity on his 
part and by ignoring many conspicuous activities which it would 
embarrass the doctrine to recognize. The striking feature of Pro- 
fessor Adams’s essay is the insistent employment of technical 
scientific counsel. 


Converse College. We.pon T. Myers. 
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STARK YOUNG AND THE RANSOMISTS 
River House. By Stark Young. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1929. 


The Ransomists have happily found in Mr. Stark Young their 
ideal novelist. Mr. Donald Davidson has said of him that of all 
the novelists now writing about the South he alone “sees the 
Southern way of life as a whole and communicates it with the 
grace and conviction that it deserves.” Mr. Davidson, it will 
be noted, speaks here of the Southern way of life as if it existed 
in a state of being rather than in a state of becoming. To most 
critics, both Southern and Northern, it has long seemed that life 
in the New South is quite different from the life in the Old. The 
Ransomists, however, insist upon the essential oneness of the old 
Southern life and the new; they could hardly do otherwise since 
they aim at the achievement of a transmissible way of living. 
Their point of view pre-supposes the duty, almost the discipline, 
of knowing the Old South and of cherishing its qualities in the 
New. Like Rousseau, the Ransomists realize that men can never 
turn back; the Age of Innocence, whether in nature or the South, 
is behind us. But they do plead for a clearer understanding of 
the Old South, a fairer evaluation of the forces at work, a truer 
perception of what was good in it, and a perpetuation of this 
good in the New. The achievement of this transmissible way of 
living lies at the heart of their philosophy. Only thus can we 
ever savor the subtle bouquet of the wine of life. This point of 
view is European rather than American. It denotes a conserva- 
tive rather than a pioneering society. Mr. John Crowe Ransom 
has admirably discussed it in his essay “The South—Old or New”, 
an essay that is destined to become a classic. 

In River House Mr. Stark Young makes a very penetrating 
study of the Southern tradition. John Dandridge, educated at 
Princeton and trained for business in St. Louis, marries an ultra- 
modern girl after his mother’s death and returns to his ancestral 
estate, there to live with his father and his aunts. He is well 
aware of the common tendency to abuse the Southern tradition, 
to show the only defects of its qualities. But John Dandridge 
desires a better understanding of the fine old tradition that he 
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and his generation are losing, and this really explains the pur- 
pose of Mr. Young’s book. 

Mr. Young is aware that the ideals and tendencies of our time 
seem to move in opposition to certain instincts or principles that 
are deeply rooted in the Southern character. A man’s instincts 
and principles can be changed only slowly, “and as they change 
they must find some way of harmonizing themselves with the 
new belief and direction.” In seeking thus to reconcile the Old 
South and the New, Mr. Young is not far from the Ransomists. 

The Ransomists are suspicious of the false gods of progress; 
they are dismayed when the ante-bellum mansion is demolished 
to make way for vulgar bungalows. To enthusiastic accounts of 
how his town is growing, old Major Dandridge merely replies, 
“The town’s going to the dogs, aye God!” And from his point 
of view, it was; the hubbub of progress did not lead to a more 
abundant life and in fact corrupted the sweetness of life as Major 
Dandridge knew it. The Ransomists are more discouraged to 
observe the decline in taste, the absence of fine restraint in man- 
ners, the disappearance of the code. On this last point the Major 
places more emphasis than on the others. “For most people 
society depends on a code and without a code they are lost.” 
His father had never seen a written contract between gentlemen 
until after the War. 

The plot of the story works itself out around the efforts of 
John Dandridge and his ultra-modern wife to become a part of 
the life at River House. Oddly enough, and for very subtle 
reasons, it is John who fails. But his inability to adjust himself 
to that life is no reflection upon the Ransomists’ ideal, for even 
in his failure “it seemed to him that this way of living was gentle 
and sweet...and he alone had grown common and rude.” 

Assott Martin 


SIGNIFYING NOTHING 
Tue Sounp anv THE Fury. By William Faulker. Jonathan Cape and Harrison 


Smith, New York. 


Many of Mr. Faulkner’s reviewers have been concerned with 
the effort to make him popular. This is a futile task. Books like 
The Sound and The Fury, full of terror as a Greek tragedy and 
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written in the style of James Joyce, will never make him popular, 
though they may make him great. Mr. Faulkner’s book is the 
story of the decline of a Southern family. It deals with poverty, 
madness, decay, but it is full of that beauty which hath terror 
in it. 

In the matter of style Mr. Faulkner has been called an exotic. 
Mr. Herschel Brickell, writing in the Bookman for October, 1927, 
says of him, in a rather clumsy way, that he “knows as much 
about how to write the prose to which we give the convenient tag 
‘modern’ as any habitué of the corner made by the crossing of the 
Boulevards Montparnasse and Raspail in Paris.” It is true that 
Mr. Faulkner’s manner has suffered a sea-change and in this 
book we have a tragic phase of Southern life treated in the style 
of James Joyce. But Mr. Faulkner is not a mere imitator of 
Mr. Joyce. Mr. Joyce’s style has been subtly analyzed by Mr. 
Edwin Muir, who suggests that the aim of older writers in the 
English tradition was concentration, and their method synthesis. 
Mr. Joyce’s aim is diffusion and his method analysis. In Mr. 
Joyce’s books for the first time out of comedy our floating and 
random thoughts are emphasized and related to our actions. This 
is Mr. Muir’s analysis of that much-debated style, and it seems 
fairly sound. Of course, not all the excellence is on the side of 
concentration: diffusion, too, has a certain beauty, as we see 
when we contrast Sophocles and Shakespeare. Mr. Faulkner 
utilizes Joyce’s method, but perhaps with more success. The 
unity of Mr. Faulkner’s book is more artistic, more clearly de- 
fined. The style is splendidly impersonal; Flaubert would have 
been first mystified and then entranced. 

Assotr Martin. 


SIGNIFICANT LITERARY STUDIES 


Tue Frep Newton Scotr Anniversity Papers. Edited by Charles E. Whit- 
more and Clarence DeWitt Thorpe. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1929. Pp. 319. 

Like the man whom the volume honors, the Fred Newton Scott 
Anniversary Papers is characterized by grace as well as scholar- 
ship. There is a notably humanistic quality about the book; with- 
out loss of value as technical material for the specialist in rhetoric 
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or literature, it is a volume of essays which one may hold com- 
fortably for an evening’s reading, feeling oneself a scholar after 
the old manner, “a man reading Plato with his feet on the fen- 
der.” Variety of subject and impress of personality are among 
the attractions of this collection. At the same time there is a 
unity, a sense conveyed that these essays belong together. 

Several of the essays are the provocative kind that make the 
reader hope they are initial chapters to later work. Ernest Suther- 
land Bates, on “Mad Shelley”, the Shelley of pre-Oxford days, 
combines sound scholarship with brilliance of interpretation and 
flash of phrase. In an extraordinarily compressed essay, he 
brings fresh material to bear on the least known period of Shel- 
ley’s life, throws light on the genesis in obscure places of Shelley’s 
greatest poetic achievements, and suggests a theory of romanti- 
cism in its relations to the preceding “School of Horrors”—“The 
romanticist is not primarily seeking a better world but a more 
thrilling world.” 

“The Aesthetic Experience as Illumination”, by Clarence De- 
Witt Thorpe, is an essay packed with suggestion for futher de- 
velopment. The process of the zsthetic experience is defined in 
a beautifully comprehensive phrase, “the focusing of all relevant 
knowledge and past experience to a single point of intense un- 
derstanding.” “Beauty” is reality as illumined by this flash of 
intuitive perception. ‘The conception, which has evidently grown 
out of Professor Thorpe’s study of Keats (The Mind of John 
Keats), is one of balance and synthesis of the rational and the 
mystic. With richness of illustration from literature and prac- 
tical observation, and sure progression of thought, the essay it- 
self produces an effect of illumination—“a regular stepping of the 
imagination towards a truth”. 

The study of the metre of “Christabel”, by Ada L. F. Snell, 
should be read by everyone interested in organic meter and the 
expressive qualities of variations in rhythm. In addition to 
knowledge of Coleridge, Professor Snell brings to her subject the 
fineness of ear and the poetic sensitivity without which work on 
metrics can have no validity. She is able to test the effect of lines 
varying from the iambic tetrameter norm by substituting lines 
which express the external content in a manner comparably poetic 
and in the tone of the whole, but with the regular eight syllables; 
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the differences in emotional content, with the metrical means, be- 
comes evident. 

Of comparable interest from various points of view are others 
of the thirteen essays on esthetics and literary theory, history of 
literature, and the problems of rhetoric. At the end of the vol- 
ume is printed a bibliography of one hundred and six of Dr. 
Scott’s publications, including editings, translations, and original 
works. The reviewer, at least, would have appreciated the ad- 
dition of a more fully biographical essay of Dr. Scott than the 
personal impression by Helen Ogden Mahin with which the vol- 
ume opens. But after all, it is the unconscious recording of a 
pervasive influence that constitutes the most perfect memoir. 

KennetH T. Rowe 


University of Michigan 


OF GOOD REPORT 


A Vicrozian Vittace. Reminiscences of Other Days. By Lizette Woodworth 

Reese. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York. 

When Matthew Arnold said that America was a country where 
nothing ever happened, the spirits of the upper air might have 
refuted him by pointing to a little girl in Maryland and saying: 
“She is living a life of such beauty that when she becomes an old 
lady and transmutes it into a beautiful autobiography no one will 
be able to read her book without loving it and her.” If the sub- 
stance of Southern life is as fine at the core as that depicted in 
A Victorian Village we may well ignore our Menckenian critics 
or hear them with less dismay. 

It is as a poet that Miss Reese is best known, and lovers of 
her verse will welcome this story of her life. It is hardly accur- 
ate to say that Miss Reese here attempts prose for the first time, 
for even this book “bears the same relation to prose that a swallow 
does to a hen.” The chapters of the book are each of them pre- 
ceded by exquisite short poems and the book contains many 
beautiful woodcuts by J. J. Lankes. It will be especially dear 
to Baltimoreans and to readers everywhere who cherish what 
is lovely and of good report. 


Assott MartTINn 
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AESTHETIC JUDGMENT 


Agstuetic Jupcment, by D. W. Prall. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
1929. Pp. xvi and 378. 


Aesthetic Judgment by Professor David W. Prall is a book 
which may confidently be recommended to readers, technical and 
untechnical, and to students and teachers of aesthetics. The early 
chapters embody an adequate and arresting account of the aes- 
thetic experience as “the delighted perception”, direct and dis- 
interested, of an object “immediately present to sense”. On these 
introductory pages follow first a brief account of primitive artistic 
activities; second, a series of chapters on “the aesthetic ma- 
terials”—smells and bodily feelings and tastes, as well as sounds, 
colors, forms, and rythms; and third, a discriminating discussion 
of the fine arts, including the “mixed arts” of the theater and of 
prose writing. Dr. Prall decries the old division into representa- 
tive and expressive arts but clearly shows, in part by an illumi- 
nating appeal to the water colors of Cezanne that it is “plainly 
fatuous” not to recognize the “sensuous elements” and “structu- 
ral forms” of the work of art “as the representations that they 
are”. 

In lieu of any one of the traditional classifications of the arts, 
Dr. Prall proposes an order which begins with music, “almost 
purely aesthetic in essence”, and ends with poetry, mainly con- 
cerned with “symbolic, linguistic elements”. The characters which 
in his view distinguish the work of art from the beautiful nature- 
object are two, technique and expressiveness: the work of art 
reveals in its “structure the technical nature of the processes 
which have produced it” and, “if it is a work of the human spirit”, 
it expresses “that spirits feelings and emotions of desire and satis- 
faction”. All these conceptions are lavishly illustrated from all 
the arts; and the book contains eighteen full-page illustrations 
ranging in subject from Tchelitchew’s Gouache, in colors, to the 
page of a Bach manuscript and a photograph of the Chicago 
Tribune tower. In the author’s words, these are “concrete in- 
stances, specific beauties to remind the reader of the actual sub- 
ject matter under discussion.” 

Not all readers will concur in Dr. Prall’s conclusion that “all 
value is literally aesthetic”, though no reader can afford to skip 
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the chapter on “Art in Life and Artists in Society” which develops 
this thesis. On the other hand, all lovers of the beautiful will 
affirm the central teaching of the irreplaceable chapter on “Criti- 
cism”. The critic, Dr. Prall teaches, “is not a safe guide” to the 
aesthetic value of an object “unless that value has been felt by 
him in a really delightful contemplation” of it; and further a critic 
“must have some mastery of technique itself. . . . One does not 
know what Art is”, Dr. Prall concludes, “unless one knows an 
art.” 

The vivid impression is left with the reader of this book that its 
writer adequately measures up to this high conception of the 
critic, as one who knows the technique not of one art but of many, 
one who is both experiencer and creator of the beautiful. 

Mary Wuiton CALkINs. 


FLIGHTS FROM CHAOS 


A Prerace to Moras. By Walter Lippmann. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1929. Pp. 348. 
Tue Screntiric Wortp View. By William Kay Wallace. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. 316. 
Men anp Macuines. By Stuart Chase. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1929. Pp. 354. 
Our Economic Moraurry. By Harry F. Ward. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1929. Pp. 329. 
Tue Puitosopny or Joun Dewey. Selected and edited by Joseph Ratner. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1929. Pp. 560. 
Science and machine technology have placed at our command 
a thousand forces and possessions but have not yielded an en- 
during authority in place of the uprooted ancient sanctities! Free- 
dom has endowed mankind with the gift of adaptability to times 
and occasions, but not with the gift of peace! This is the lamen- 
tation of disillusioned revolutionary youth. Mr. Lippmann’s 4 
Preface to Morals is a survey of high accuracy of contemporary 
social attitudes and a search for a unifying principle of religious 
authority acceptable to intelligent people who no longer hold the 
beliefs of yesterday. He discards both fundamentalism and in- 
tellectual nihilism, finding a way out in a religion of disinterested 
humanism, the ideal of “matured personality”, conceived as a 
pattern of growth consonant with the heart’s desires but without 
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transgressing what is socially valid and right. It is a new posi- 
tivism about life and nature, a Stoic facing of realities in order 
to get things done in the name of progressive humanity. Mr. 
Lippmann has no general sense of good and evil and order; he is 
keen for accounting particular evils only, courageous for a par- 
ticular good and for partial order in the affairs of society. His 
discussions of matured disinterestedness in politics and industry 
are brilliant, but the lay mind could hardly accept such ethical 
gains as a unifying principle for a new authority. Disinterested- 
ness is a sentiment of social morality, but not a religion. Human- 
ism is not enough, for it lacks the sense of integration with the 
forces of nature and the identification of man’s personality with 
the order of the universe itself. 

Mr. Lippmann looks at religion and faith as something insep- 
arable from particular ancestral sanctions, abstractions, and ex- 
pectations. Yet faith is not necessarily a matter of uncritical 
acceptance. Faith is the authority of superior insight. If our 
generation is living on trival illusions and moral chaos, the fault 
is with ourselves that we are underlings, lacking original insight 
into our world of experience. We have accepted the achieve- 
ments of science, but not its immense assumption of faith, in the 
face of infinite diversity, that the cosmos is unitary and penetrable 
by intellect. Similarly, it is an assumption of faith with Mr. Lipp- 
mann when he insists that the world of modern technology is 
not an unrelated series of gigantic forces guided by lust of power 
but capable of evolving its inner control; that notwithstanding 
factionalism and disunity in society, there is the need of associated 
action for the sweet ordering of life. Only Mr. Lippmann does 
not recognize it as faith, as superior insight, as authority, in his 
futile preoccupation with sanctions unsuited to modern times, 
and so embraces the shadow of resigned intellectualism. Ethical 
sensitiveness is a fair thing, but for how long will stoicism main- 
tain itself in an atmosphere of humanism and self-discipline? 
Can a “matured personality” maintain itself as an entity with- 
out giving itself to a faith that is universal and creative? It was 
reasonable in the past, when the universe seemed homocentric, 
to believe in a personal God sanctioning goodness and purity of 
heart. Is it not reasonable to see goodness as the integrative prin- 
ciple in the diversities of modern social groups and ambitions, as 
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the way to God, which is the way of religious insight, the way of 
the great heart of our common humanity? 

The protagonist of science, like the humanist, gives up the prob- 
lem of God as insoluble, succeeding only in pointing out the in- 
sufficiency of our ancestral notions regarding the godhead. Mr. 
Wallace in his survey of human nature, politics, industry, war, 
and love manages to show that the scientific view is not concerned 
with some ulterior motive of behavior and divine sanctions, but 
with ideas of what is valid and efficient action. Man can stand 
alone, and his actions are moralized in so far as they are based 
on knowledge. Unlike Mr. Lippmann, he is not bewildered be- 
cause of the decay of the traditional definitions of moral life, but 
like him he omits the prophets and the spiritual pathfinders in 
religion and morality. His central affirmation is the all-sufficiency 
of moral values emerging under the stress of event and experience, 
of an efficient moral code based upon a knowledge of human mo- 
tives and consequences. This might be granted, provided we agree 
to give up the ideals of what ought to be, and see to it that we 
suffer nor aitist nor poet nor prophet in our midst. Granted that 
science might inform us for what ultimate social end we should 
strive whence would come the emotional drive, whence the mo- 
tive and the whence the faith, and distilled from what experience 
and event not already in the past? Is a scientific chart of the one 
best way more trustworthy and less tyrannous in the direction of 
human affairs than the tyranny of a religious establishment? 

It is a concrete problem then, how far science and technology 
will take us on the road into the future. The answer of Mr. Chase 
is that thus far industrialism determines our life but does not 
inspire it. In rich, picturesque, and moving sentences he draws 
up the profit and loss balance-sheet of industrialism, with its wastes 
and conflicts, convinced that in the absence of worker’s control 
and functional authority, men can find no refreshment or art in 
industry. Realist, economist, statistician, he delights in lampooning 
the literary dilettantes speculating about the effects of machinery 
on men’s thinking, mating, and church-going. Lover of man, he 
writes of leisure in terms of dignity, and is roused to anger be- 
cause of the emotionally unrewarded forms of play. He doubts 
that society will awaken to the need of social control through the 
power of intellect only, without first paying the price of a general 
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industrial collapse international in its magnitude and effects. He 
doubts that brotherhood is implied in the fact of our world econ- 
omy of bread, that a new morality is implicit in our science and 
technology. 

Then uproot the profit motive of industry! Choose between a 
voluntary transformation of economic society or a catastrophic 
overthrow! With commendable single-minded courage, without 
counting the political and social consequences of the motive that 
must be eradicated, Mr. Ward attacks the present system because 
it is inefficient and unethical; ruefully he admits that without a 
desperate struggle the dominant class will not surrender its power, 
but places simultaneously his trust in the power of the religion 
of Jesus to give us a new sense of direction. It is not clear which 
method we must choose. It is not clear what other system will 
bring about a better diffusion of wealth in society, or what over- 
lord will manage the industrial plant without the profit motive. 

It is good, in our social complexity and in the wilderness of 
moral claims, to have at hand Mr. Ranter’s comprehensive or- 
ganization of Professors Dewey’s philosophy in one volume. It 
is good, through the length of these selections of the master’s 
philosophic principles and their manifold relations to social and 
religious problems, to feel the insistent idea that science and 
technology are more the servants and less the masters of man, 
that all the presuppositions of science are only abstractions of 
greater realities, of a qualitative fullness of the universe itself and 
the human mind in all its interests; that the concrete fullness of 
life is not to be measured and prefigured by the exact sciences, 
nor weighed by that form of religion which turns its back on 
nature, nor realized by a simplifying reformism which reduces 
human activities to a single motive that can never be empirically 
tested. Humanism and scientific control of life are no less a way 
of escape from the great realities of life than the way of free 
fancy or the way of religious inner experience; they are alike in 
the necessary inference that man is to save himself by putting out 
of his mind all reverence for the universe. This is the authority 
of superior insight, this the way of faith. 

Eucene M. Kaypen. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS 


Brack America. By Scott Nearing. New York: The Vanguard Press. 1929. 

Pp. 275. 

A subject race without a homeland, such is Mr. Nearing’s basic 
conception of the negro race. Facts, reports, and photographs 
are used in abundance in this bold and unemotional account of 
the negro; the traditional attitude of solving the problem by “do- 
ing something” for the black man through kindliness is brushed 
aside as ineffective, as corrupt, because founded on inferiority and 
subjection. To Mr. Nearing, the position of the negro is not a 
case of political disabilities or of institutional maladjustments, 
but the very crux of the class struggle and capitalistic exploita- 
tion in America. Therefore, the solution is not to be found in 
any extension of democracy, in frankness, in common counsel, 
in agencies for understanding and discussion, but in a class-con- 
scious organization of white and black forces across race lines 
for the realization of a socialist order under workingmen’s con- 
trol. Mr. Nearing’s chief interest is really his socialist thesis, not 
the negro, and not the human material and the potentialities of 
racial co-operation. Query: If the old sentimental attitudes 
have failed us, what chance has society with a mechanical arrange- 
ment of forces based on a thesis of class struggles? 





Lire AND Lasor 1n THE Op Soutnu. By Ulrich B. Phillips. Boston: Little, 

Brown, & Co. 1929. Pp. 375. 

Behind this dull title there is a courageous, sweeping, and yet 
simple and vastly interesting story of a regional culture now 
passed into history. No details are spared; all the usual author- 
ities are ransacked and a vast amount of new information ex- 
tracted from old newspapers, farm journals, plantation records, 
diaries, bills of sale, personal correspondence. There are no types 
drawn—whether of planters, slaves, or poor whites—so familiar 
in old histories and novels. The author sees only individuals and 
groups; around cotton presses and gin stands, in their houses 
and cabins, in the fields and camp meetings; he sees them min- 


. utely, photographically, in all their sympathetic relationships. His 


facts are the stuff of life, which only the genius of a Tolstoy might 
fashion into a novel of epic proportions; and because they are 
facts, related without moralisms and sentimentalism, they do not 
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hurt nor offend. Only incidentally does the author reveal the 
intrusion of new national forces of free labor and of industry 
and commerce in their unsuccessful attempts to win a foothold 
for themselves in the vast feudalism of the Old South; their 
failures disclosing the essential lack of a true social integration 
of plantation society, and therefore its political weakness as a re- 
gion. 


Kart Marx, His Lire ann Worx. By Otto Riihle. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: The Viking Press. 1929. Pp. 419. 
Otto Riihle has written a scholarly and fascinating biography of 

Marx the man—the student, lover, fighter, leader, apart from his 
theories of capitalist society and socialist organization. His friend- 
ship with Engels, his ideal home life in exile and poverty, his vast 
industry, his overwhelming ambition and his human faults and 
foibles, are frankly but pitilessly and not without exaggeration 
laid bare by one who is an ardent admirer of this philosopher 
and prophet of socialism. ‘Too much is made of the inferiority 
complex as the driving force of this lonely egoist and pathfinder 
for oppressed mankind, and not enough of the historic and in- 
tellectual forces that formed the background of the man and his 
achievements. The words of Marx were acts; they fired, they 
energized masses of men. It is best to state them as the mani- 
festation of an imperious mind, and not weigh them in the scales 
of an inadequate formula. 





Cawpor anp Orner Poems. By Robinson Jeffers. New York: Horace Live- 

right. 1928. Pp. 160. 

The genius of Jeffers is cruel. Tamar, then The Women at 
Point Sur, and now Cawdor are themes Dantesque in their in- 
tensity and range. They are narrative tragedies, and what one 
remembers is the theme, not the sentient lives snared in their 
lusts and struggles and pains. One common mood about man and 
being runs darkly through these tales. One fateful disharmony 
between nature and the life of man. What is the contrast? The 
tides of the sea ebb and flow, eternal ‘and without aspiration; the 
ancient boulders sleep, and their sleep is without tension. It must, 
it ought to be true, then, that sea and rocks and stars have a 
share in human life; yet man does not know, man who is so 
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pitifully involved in his own desires, so attached to his joys and 
sorrows. This attachment is the source of the fateful dualism, 
which, with Jeffers, is represented by the symbols of murder, 
incest, passion, and inhuman science, by every manifestation of 
lust after power that leaves man ever more powerless. Mind 
can not save man. The strong would not make their peace with 
life by accepting the illusions of mind and will. They would sooner 
“lean upon death as on a rock”. They, the strong, know con- 
sciousness and the yearning to sink into nothingness, to become 
dissolved in nature. They would lean upon death, and so destroy 
the life that is to them unknowable and incomprehensible—so great 
is their despair of life. 


Tue Userut Art or Economics. By George Soule. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1929. Pp. 250. . 
The importance of Mr. Soule’s book lies in the approach that 

economic life is not a static institution of unchanging relations 

but a thing of evolution. He conceives, as an instrumentalist, the 
economic organization as a going concern, and its conditions there- 
fore as manipulable and controllable, in the larger interests of 
men. Economic life is not something haphazard, unsystematic, 

a creature of blind competitive forces, but an order to be guided 

by mind. Only planning would give us the tools for the mastery 

of the economic jungle, and the art of the enchancement of 
human life. The fine thing of this little book is its ease, accuracy, 
competence, and lucidity of expression. 





THE Post-WAR MIND OF GERMANY AND OTHER EUROPEAN STUDIES. 
By C. H. Herford. New York: Oxford University Press. 1927. Pp. 248. 
Professor Herford is not a professional journalist or politician, 

but an historian of literature and culture. Few writers overtop 

him in the analysis of post-war realities. The moving story is 
that of the German masses, untrained in democracy, described 
by most monarchists as a ‘‘political donkey’’, saving themselves 
from reaction and destruction by the power of their intellectual 
and cultural discipline. Through every sort of crisis they han- 
dled their problems with ‘‘singular discretion and tact’. Friends 
of democracy should look to Germany before denouncing parlia- 
mentarism, not to Italy or Spain. 
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Tue Corripors OF Time. By Harold Peake and Herbert John Fleure. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. 1927-1928. 

This is the first popular yet not popularized outline of that 
newest of social sciences of anthropology which is reforming 
men’s conceptions of race, culture and social origins. Five of 
the projected eight parts have so far appeared—Apes and Men, 
Hunters and Artists, Peasants and Potters, Priests and Kings, 
Steppe and the Sown—all profusely illustrated with charts, dia- 
grams, photographs. From ape-like man to the beginnings of 
agricultural societies, each period is treated as an integral of the 
history of mankind: the differentiation of types, the food col- 
lection stage, the emergence of tools, the settlement of groups 
by river margins, invention and the arts of industry and agri- 
culture, every new advance forming new links between men and 
the soil. For objectivity and clearness of style, the work is 
magnificent. 


THE PRAGMATIC REVOLT IN Pouitics. By W. Y. Elliott. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. 540. 


Syndicalism, Guild Socialism, Fascism, Bolshevism, are here 
treated as social movements tainted with pragmatism, because 
politically and philosophically they are anti-intellectualist, direct- 
actionist, and anti-parliamentarian. To a realist, the labels seem 
odd. However, the author is industrious and subtle and almost 
convincing, until one discovers his Great Worry, his politico- 
moral bias, his fears for individual moral responsibility and the 
“‘normative purposes’’ of the State. He fears the force of organ- 
ized social will, struggling class interests, and seeks refuge in 
the idea of a State as ‘‘a moral discipline’ and similar outworn 
academic postulates. He fears to think of government as a busi- 
ness. A romantic fellow! 


THE STREAM OF History. By Geoffry Parsons. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Son’s. 1928. Pp. 590. 

A new Outline—with a difference! It lacks in racial, moral- 
ist, even humanistic propaganda. So refreshing to read that 
there is no general key to history, that impersonal history is an 
impossibility, etc. Nothing pontifical He sees increasing 
complexities, inconsistencies, surprises that confound national 
bias and moral self-assurance. He smashes our comfortable 
myths: about a Europe settled by a superior Aryan race, about 
the demi-god Greeks, foul Rome, the Reformation, the Middle 
Ages, Nordic supremacy, and many rule-of-thumb theories and 





